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The Explorer 
By Clinton Scollard 


HOUGH vast the seas, and wide the lands 
of earth, 
Persistent man hath pierced their every part ; 
Yet is he foiled by that of little girth,— 
The tiny world we call the human heart ! 


Clinton, N. Y. 
“22% 
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New Beginnings We may create, every six days, a 

Always Possible new world. If last week was spite- 
ful and full of hate, next week may nevertheless be 
a new week, filled with the richness of love. If last 
week was deceitful, uncharitable, and unforgiving, 
next week may be a Christ week. The day of rest 
stands guard between the weeks, and each Monday 
there may be a new heaven and a new earth. 
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One way to destroy a good thing 
Destroyed by Neglect . . . 
is to neglect it. A fine fabric, 
an edge tool, a rare manuscript, an eye, an ear, a 
flower-bed, a virtue, a truth,—all are more or less 
damaged. by neglect. It is not necessary to cut God’s 
Word into pieces and burn them as Jehoiakim did, 
in order to destroy its usefulness to ourselves. In 
effect we do what that wicked king did, when we 
neglect the Bible. And this is to damage ourselves 
by destroying that upon which we are so dependent. 
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God’s Ways with Us How good God is in his treatment 

mat as our of us in comparison with our treat- 
Ways with Him ‘ 

ment of him! If he were to neg- 

lect us when we so often neglect him, how should we 

fare? Old Thomas Fuller says for himself, as might 

be said for many a one of us, ‘‘ Lord, I confess 


[that] this morning I remembered my breakfast but 
forgot my prayers. And, as I have returned no 
praise, so thou mightst justly have afforded me no 
protection, Yet thou hast carefully kept me to the 
middle of this day,—entrusted me with a new debt 
before I have paid the old score.’’ Blessed be God 
that he never forgets or neglects us, even though we 
so often forget and neglect him ! 
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To live merely for the good opinion 
of others is to feast upon the wind. 
It is the natural temptation of those who have not 
come into, or have lost; a sense of sonship to God, 
and who try to find in this something to replace a 
belief in his loving approval. It is not wrong to 
desire and enjoy the praise of our fellow-men when 
we make no sacrifice of principle to attain this, and 
do not make it the end of our action. Once it be- 
comes such an end, it is found to be a most unsatis- 
fying diet. We never can have enough of it, for 
the best abundance of it never contents. Having 
lost, the sound of the one voice, we go through the 
world listening for echoes of our own voice, reflec- 
tions of our own actions, and proofs of our impor- 
tance to other men. The craving grows with exer- 
cise until it masters us, and makes us less and less 
happy in its control. May the last word about us 
never be that we ‘‘loved the glory of men more 
than the glory of God’’ ! 


A Vain Striving 
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Friendship-love stands over against 
craving-love. Friendship-love de- 
sires to give and to serve ; craving-love desires to 
get and to have. Friendship-love is unselfish, and 
is not common ; craving-love is selfish, and almost 
everybody shows more or less of it. Whoever loves at 
all is likely to feel that he loves unselfishly, until the 
real test of his love comes. A love that is depen- 
dent on its return by its object is a craving-love, and 
not a friendship-love ; for friendship-love is ever 
out-giving and on-going, and never waits or wavers 
because it is not appreciated, or is unrequited. 
Such love is ideal, but instances of it are not alone 
in imagination. In every relation of life they stand 
out along the course of time to brighten and inspire 
the best phases of human nature. An instance of it 
in an unlooked-for quarter has recently commanded 
the respect and admiration of the community. 
Michael O’ Donnell of New York City was convicted 
of burglary with murderous attempt, and sentenced 
to thirty years in Sing Sing prison. It now seems 
that, though he knew all the time that his brother 
John was the guilty man, and he was innocent, he 
refused to attempt to clear himself at the expense of 
his brother. For ten years he suffered on in prison 
silently. His brother, who knew this, never spoke 
a word or lifted a finger for his help. 
death-bed, the guilty man confessed his wrong and 
declared his brother’s innocence. When the hero- 
brother was told, in prison, of the death and confes- 
sion of the unworthy culprit, who had shown himself 


Loftiness of 
Friendship-Love 


At last, on his 


without love or gratitude, he said, in his ever out- 
giving und on-going love, that he would have re- 


mained in prison the whole thirty years to have 
shielded his loved brother. Another instance of 
such friendship-love has been brought to light by a 
newly proposed bill in the United States Senate. A 
young volunteer soldier in the Union army deserted 
from the ranks, taking the risk of arrest and execu- 
tion. An older brother, looking much like him, 
urged him to return to duty. When he refused to 
do so, that brother put on his uniform and reported 
in his place in the army, served out the term of 
enlistment, fighting and being wounded in service 
in his brother’s name. Is not such fidelity and 
devotion a prompting and an evidence of the love 
than which there is no greater or worthier in the 
human heart ? . 
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Sunday-School Problems and 
their Solution 


ITH the world as it is, problems difficult or 
apparently impossible of solution are likely to 
be ever present as obstacles in the way of success. 
‘‘If it were not for this special problem that con- 
fronts me, it would be an easy matter to carry this 
plan through,’’ is a statement that finds universal 
expression. As it is in the world in general, so it is 
in the special sphere of Sunday-school work: real 
obstacles in the way of advancement take the form 
of complications or difficulties that often seem next 
to impossible to overcome or remove. 

But these problems, obstacles as they seem and 
are, are not to be regretted as mere hindrances to a 
Sunday-school’s growth. Their recognition is some- 
thing to be thankful for: that is in .itself a sign of 
life and desired growth, for it is a lifeless school 
indeed that knows no probiems. And once having 
been recognized, they can be turned into stepping- 
stones of the best sort of progress,—the progress 
that comes of overcoming. 

The new year that is just at hand would seem to 
give no indication of any noticeable change from 
former years in this matter of the problems that con- 
front Sunday-school workers everywhere. The prob- 
lems are likely to be out in full force,—plainly 
visible from the superintendent’s desk, from his 
home study of his school, from the teacher's chair, 
during her calls on scholars, in the primary depart- 
ment,—everywhere.. But there is good reason to 
believe that many a vexatious, brain-puzzling, heart- 
troubling difficulty of school or class will be, in even 
a greater degree than formerly, met and solved 
during the coming year. the 
vineyard are older, stronger, more able to-day than 


God’s workers in 
And as an additional 


resource for the brave army of Sunday-school super- 


they have ever been before. 


intendents and teachers of this land, a company of 
skilled 


tested methods to light, through the columns of 


experts in the work will bring their* own 


The Sunday School Times, in greater force than 
ever before. 

Are there superintendents who have been troubled 
to know how best to deepen the spiritual life of their 
schools? For all such, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the 
well-known evangelist and pastor of Bethany Pres- 
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byterian Church, Philadelphia, the Sunday-school of 
which is famous as ‘‘ John Wanamaker’s Sunday- 
school,’’ will tell of his fruitful experiences in this 
phase of a Sunday-school’s life. 

The securing of new teachers suggests a perennial 
problem : Mr. H. N. McKinney will tell what he, 
as superintendent, has done in this line for a school 
which, in five years, has increased in membership 
from thirty to over one thousand. But along with 
the securing of teachers must go the ability to know 
good teachers,—to test practically whether teachers 
are doing the real work to which they have been 
called. Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, 
Toronto, is, by the nature of his special work, pecu- 
liarly fitted to help toward the solution of this prob- 
lem, and he has promised to do so. 

And so with the varied difficulties and problems 
that are peculiarly the superintendent’s. The list 
that follows shows the wide range of practical subjects 
that are to be treated in these columns, and the 
fitness of the writers to throw light on their solution. 


‘¢ How to Test Progress in the School,’’ by C. D. Meigs, 
Superintendent of the State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion of Indiana. 

* «* How far shall Scholars’ Preferences be Followed ?'’ by 
Professor Cheesman A. Herrick. 

** How to Make up Classes,"’ by Robert P. Field. 

‘*Is a Sunday-School Library Worth While ?’* by Mary 
Aronetta Wilbur. 

‘* Making the General Exercises Attractive,"’ 
Howard Pepper. ‘ 

«Shall we Give Rewards?’’ by Emerson E. White, 
LL. D., formerly President of the National Educa- 
tional Association, 

‘¢ Stimulating the School's Offerings,’’ by Marion Law- 
rance, General Secretary of the Ohio Sunday-School 
Association, 

‘* Providing Substitute Teachers,"’ 
Crosby. 

** Shall we Have a Home Department ?*’ by William A. 
Duncan, D. D., President of the International Home 
Department Association. 

** How to Preserve Order in the School,’’ by H. N. Mc- 
Kinney. 

‘* Preparing for Special Services,’’ by Thomas P. Barne- 
field. 

‘‘Has my School a Duty towards the International 
Work ?’’ by Dr. George W. Bailey, member of the 
Executive Committee of the International Sunday. 
School Association. 

‘«A Teachers’-Meeting in Spite of Difficulties,’’ by 
W. H. Hall,’ President of the Connecticut Sunday- 
School Association. 

**How to Win Children to the Sunday-school,’’ by 
James A. Worden, D.D., Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work. ? 

«* How should a Sunday-School be Officered ?’’ 

«* How should a Sunday-School be Financially Sup- 
ported ?'' Answers to these two problems will be 
furnished out of the experience of a remarkably 
succussful Sunday - school,—one that is run on 

‘* business principles.’’ 

«*Is there Need of an Intermediate Department ?"’ by 
Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, member of the Central Coun- 
cil of the International Union of Primary Teachers. 

«Keeping the Standards for Teachers High,'’ by An- 
nie S. Harlow, one of the Assistant Superintendents, 

Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school. 

‘* How can a Superintendent Keep in Touch with his 
Scholars ?'’ by William H. Ridgway. 


by H. 


by Mrs. W. K. 


The teacher’s work, furnishing as it does the solid 
foundation and groundwork of the Sunday-school, is 
to receive no less consideration from prominent and 
skilled teachers, in these columns, than the superin- 
tendent’s. 

Practical application can be made fifty-two times a 
year of the suggestions that are likely to come, for 
instance, from Professor F. K. Sanders of Yale, on 
** How to Study the Lesson,’’ and from Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, of the International Lesson Committee, on 
**How to Find Something in the Lesson for my 
Class.’” 
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There may be ‘‘ bad boys ”’ in other schools than 
those where Dr. A. F. Schauffler has superintended 
and taught; if so, his words on “* How to Make 
Good Use of the Bad Boy’’ will be of service. 

The primary teachers are ever alive to new 
thoughts and suggestions, and they have their own 
problems. Some of the articles that may interest 
them are 


‘*When the Primary Department hasn't a Separate 
Room,'’ by Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Primary 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Sunday-school 
Association. 

‘* Shall -we have Separate Classes in the Primary De- 
partment?’’ by Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner, 
Primary Superintendent of the Kansas Sunday- 
school Association. 

‘‘Is a Primary Union Worth While?’’ by Bertha F. 
Vella, Primary Secretary of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day-school Association. 

‘Teaching the International Lessons to a Primary 
Class,’’ by B. F. Jacobs. 

‘*What the Primary Teacher can Do under Disadvan- 
tages,’ by Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, President of the 
International Union of Primary Teachers. 

‘« Parents’ Co-operation in Primary Work,’’ by Israel P. 
Black, Secretary and Treasurer of the International 
Union of Primary Teachers. 


Still other articles, of interest to teachers generally, 
are 


‘* How to Know your Scholars,’’ by Patterson Du Bois. 

‘* Dangers of Object Illustration,’ by George H. Archi- 
bald, General Secretary of the Maine Sunday- 
school Association. 

‘* What can the Teachers’ -Meeting Do for me ?’’ by Pro- 
fessor Amos R. Wells, Managing Editor of the 
Christian Endeavor World. 

‘‘The Scholars who Come once a Month,"’ by Sally 
Campbell. 

‘«Asking Questions that will Bring Answers,’* by one 
who had to learn how, in order to interest unwilling 


classes. 

‘*What can I Do for the Superintendent?’’ by C. G. 
Trumbull. 

‘«When the Scholars don’t Study at Home,’’ by James 
Woods. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himsedf responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itsclf, 
even when accompanied by a ietter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature. 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request. 
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What is a ‘lesson help’’? And 
what is the proper place of a lesson 
help? These are practical questions 
with Sunday-school teachers, yet they are questions 
that will be answered very differently by different per- 
sons. A Sunday-school worker in Maryland who is 
seeking light on the subject asks : 


Using 
Lesson Helps 


Can you refer me to any light upan the following question, ** Are 
the best results obtained in teaching by the aid of lesson helps ?"’ 

A good deal depends on what is the lesson help, on 
who is seeking aid from it, and on what aid is thus 
sought. There are few teachers, if any, who can study 
a Bible lesson without outside helps. A Bible concor- 
dance, a Bible dictionary, a Bible atlas, an English dic- 
‘tionary, are essential to a well-furnished teacher in the 
study of a Bible lesson. Then, again, explanatory notes 
and comments on the Bible passage in hand may be re- 
ferred to with profit by the most studious and competent 


teachers. Not one Sunday-school teacher in ten is 


capable of recognizing and understanding the main point 
or points of an ordinary Sunday-school lesson without the 
use of some lesson helps ; and the one exceptional teacher 
who is thus qualified to get along without helps, if he 
has to, knows too much to try to do without them if he 
If, indeed, a teacher tries td use a 


can have their aid. 
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lesson paper, or any so-called lesson help, as a substi- 
tute for the lesson itself, he is not using a fésson help as 
an aid to, but as a substitute for, the teaching of the 
lesson. Lesson helps are helps in their place when 
rightly and wisely used, but lesson helps must be recog- 
nized as helps or aids to the lesson, which is the main 
object of Study and teaching. First be sure it is a real 
lesson help, and then use it accordingly. Of course, the 
place for lesson helps is not in the class, but at home 
while preparing for the class. In the class, a ‘‘help”’ 
is only a hindrance. 


Vol. 40, No. 


% 
‘‘Satan’* and ‘ Baalzebub” @& 
“Where Satan. Reelzebub"’ or ‘‘ Baalzebul * and 


Dwelleth a" . 
the ‘‘ Devil’’ are terms used in the 


Bible as referring to the chief personality of evil The 
names are in no strict sense descriptive,.but-are rather 
adaptations of an idea that is coexistent with humanity. 
We all know that, wherever we are, we are liable to en- 
counter evil ; yet none of us can say just what are the 
limitations of the sweep and power of Satan. The mind, 
however, will puzzle over these things. A clergyman of 
Connecticut has this question to ask of the Editor, in 
view of a recent mention of Satan in these pages : 

Your Notes on Open Letters always interest me, and ‘‘ Does 
Satan Never Visit the Rural Districts?'’ suggests a question 
which I venture to put,—namely, why do people, in speaking of 
Satan, attribute to him omnipresence? Now omnipresence, of 
course, is an exclusive attribute of Deity. Why, then, if not in 
so many words, yet certainly in thought, is omnipresence attri- 
buted to Satan by so many people? 

‘*Omnipresence"’ is itself not a Bible word. It is by 
no means easy to define it, even as an attribute of Deity, 
in a manner to shut out the idea of Jantheism. We are 
unable to conceive of a Person or a personality that is 
merely diffused through all existing matter or space ; 
but we can measurably conceive of the truth that all 
creation is ever present to the sight of God, or, as the 
Bible states it : 


‘* The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
Keeping watch upon the evil and the good."' 
In the light of this truth, even if Satan, as the embodi- 
ment of evil, be not ‘‘ omnipresent,’ man; while here 


.on earth, cannot escape from the danger of yielding to 


evil. But, so far as that is concerned, the question 
cited from Notes on Open Letters, ‘‘ Does Satan Never 
Visit the Rural Districts ?’’ neither asserts nor suggests 
his omnipresence, but it seems to be based on quite the 
opposite view,—his moving from place to place. It 
might perhaps seem to intimate that at least he goes 
into the country for a summer vacation, Can any 6ne 
who has been there have a doubt on that point ? 
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Some persons go to the Bible in order 
to learn their duty and the true ground 
for their hope. Others go there 
hoping to find some countenance for habits which are 
not approved by the more careful well-doers. A good 
woman in Massachusetts tells of a man in her neighbor- 
hood who seems to have been looking diligently for a 
text to justify his dishonesty. She wants to know about 
this, and she writes : 


Not Easy to be 
Honest 


Have you time to tell me, in Notes on Open Letters or pri- 
vately, what to say to a business man who claims that he cannot 
be perfectly honest, and who gives Ecclesiasticus 26 : 29 as proof? 
He also thinks that the verse means that a huckster cannot be 
forgiven. I read The Sunday School Times constantly, and it 
always helps me. 

‘: Ecclesiasticus'’ is a book in the. Apocrypha, and 
not in the canon of Scripture as generally understood. 
Still, if a man is sore pressed to find something to 
sanction his dishonest course, he ought to be allowed a 
measure of license in his search. The verse referred to 
(as in the revised text) is: iy 

‘* A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong-doing ; 

And a huckster shall not be acquitted of sin." 

This by no means says that a merchant cannot be 
be honest ; it simply asserts that it requires strength, 
full manhood, for a merchant to be decent. If thé 
business man in question says that 4¢ is not man enough 
for that, his young friend might say to him, as the 
Quaker said to the dry-goods salesman when he was 
talking of his stock in trade: ‘‘ Friend, it's a great pity 
that lying is a sin, since it seems so necessary in thy 
business.’ Perhaps a fair answer to this Massachu- 
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setts man, when he ‘‘ claims that he cannot be perfectly 
honest,’ would be that no one who knows him supposes 
that Ae is so. “But there are, there have been, and there 
will continue to be, strictly honest merchants, and suc- 
cessful merchants too, hard though it be for one to be 
thus. As to ‘‘ hucksters,’’ it might seem from that verse 
as though the ‘huckster’'’ were above the ‘ordinary 
««merchant,’’ as he is put last in the Oriental parallel- 
ism. But there is no suggestion thatthe huckster, be he 
higher or lower than the merchant, cannd& be forgiven. 
It only says that he is not ¢o be acquitted of sin, and 
therefore cannot be saved without forgiveness. Who of 
@s can be? 
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From Contributors 


Asia at the Close of 1898 


By Robert E. Speer 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and 
author of ‘‘ Missions and Politics in Asia"’ 


HE Spirit of God has been moving upon the face of 
Asia. There has been such a shaking of old 
things as has not been seen since Japan broke her bands 
and turned her face toward her new inheritance. Where 
there was light at the beginning of the year just closed, 
the light is brighter now, and jagged streaks of dawn 
tear the darkness where all was gloom. 

China especially has astonished those who deemed 
her dead, and startled even those who knew that life 
was stirring deeply in her. The year began with the 
excitement aroused by Germany's seizure of territory 
in Shantung. For months the supreme question was 
one of diplomatic fencing between the foreign ministers, 
each striving for major influence and the choicest con- 
cessions. But suddenly the internal’ reform movement, 
which has been growing for years, and which is the re- 
sult of missionary impression and the visions and 
knowledge supplied by missionaries and mission presses, 
broke forth with a daring of spirit and a possibility of 
consequence which overshadowed the petty game of 
national pilfer and intimidation that had been going on. 
The emperor was with the reform party. He was urged 
to behead Yung Lee, the nominal head of the only for- 
eign-trained and equipped army in China, to occupy with 
this army Peking and the palaces, to remove and confine 
the empress dowager ; and some of the feformers tes- 
tify that the emperor was in favor of declaring Chris- 
tianjty to be the religion of the empire. In any event, 
the whole movement worked in that direction, though 
peaceably, as the Taiping rebellion started out to do with 
war. It was inevitable thatthe giant revolution involved 
in the reforms of the educational system, which sounded 
the knell of the Confucian classics as the tyrant of the 
Chinese mind, should collapse. But the final resuit is 
sure, and the interrupted movement has left behind 
fresh edicts for the protection of missionaries, the en- 
couragement of Western education, and the enlighten- 
ment of the people. And great China, at enmity within 
herself against her own advance, still lunges heavily 
forward into the new year. The dead giant is waking, 
and shaking his grave-clothes. It is the great day for 
missions. 

Japan, meanwhile, has taken an advance step, smiled 
with satisfaction, tripped badly, grown angry, and tan- 
gled the lines of her purposes. Party government was 
established during the year. The cabinet was to be re- 
sponsible now to a parliamentary party. The prospect 
pleased every one. In four months the new cabinet col- 
lapsed. But that was only an episode. Party govern- 
ment will come the more quickly for it,-and all such 
discipline is sobering. The most interesting feature of 
the year has been the continued revival of Boodhism. 
A new society has been organized, whose significance 
lies in its being representative of a wide movement in 
Japan, and whose aims are: ‘‘1. To encourage the 
priests of the various sects to promote their learning and 
to correct their evil habits. 2. To induce the govern- 
ment to publicly recognize Booddhism. ... 4. To per- 
suade the government to take the publicly recognized 
faith under its protection, subjecting it, at the same 
tire, to strict supervision. 5. To make careful scrutiny 
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into social conditions, and to promote works having 
benevolent and society-improving aims. 6. To work 
for the spread of Booddhism, and to thrust aside every 
one, whether official or layman, attempting to place ob- 
stacles in the path."’ 

There is no prospect that the Japanese constitation 
will be set aside for these men, but the old year closes 
and the new year begins with Booddhism a more alert 
and aggressive foe to Christianity. On the other hand, 
the leading classes in Japan, though resolutely progres- 
sive, are growing soberer and saner with increasing 
knowledge of the perplexities of Japan's position and 
the great changes hovering over the East. 

Poor Korea, midway between Japan and China, is 
like an imbecile child. Russia took off her hand early 
in the year, so placating Japan, with whom then she 
covenanted to leave Korea alone for a while. Left 
alone, the weak, silly, corrupt king, surrounded by 
weak, silly, and corrupt men, is conducting a govern- 
ment which is the laughing-stock and the despair of all 
who would help it. As the ablest man of Korea said 
not long ago : ‘‘ One resolute man with a pistol could 
capture the Korean government. But what would he 
do with it? There are no capable men with whom he 
could conduct the ‘state."" The progressive men com- 
pose what is known as the Independence Club, an or- 
ganization which makes daring propositions near of kin 
to sedition, and whose desires are right, though capacity 
and confidence are wanting. The country tumbles 
along like an old junk abused by the sea, while through- 
out the whole land the missionaries continue to lay 
deep and strong, though out of sight for a little, the 
foundations on which in time a new Korea will rest. 

The year has been comparatively quiet in Southern 
Asia, and Christian missions have gone forward with 
solid and substantial growth. In Siam, the gospel has 
been carried northwest to Cheng-tung in the British 
Shan states, and northeast into Luang Prabang, and the 
Sip Sung Pun Nah in French territory. It was hoped 
that the French would not object to the Protestant mis- 
sions, and at first they showed abounding kindness ; 
but when at last the old missionary, who for years had 
been working northward in the hope of reaching the un- 
reached peoples, endeavored to begin his station, the 
French hand was shown, and he was obliged to leave 
almost with broken heart. Under British rule, and in 
Siamese territory proper there has been peace through 
the year, and no man has hindered the gospel. 

The Mad Mullah of Swat is disturbing the peace of 
the border side in the northwest of India again, and the 
bubonic plague still curses the land. Agitation never 
dies in India, and reslessness and discontent are fed 
from a thousand springs. To all the native agitation 
against the British rule must be added the unceasing criti- 
cisms of Englishmen at home, which would be sufficient to 
suggest discontent to the people of India if they needed 
any suggestion. It is impossible to overstate the justice 
and beneficence of the British rule in India, and the tax- 
rates are lower than in Japan; but Englishmen in 
England write of the ‘‘ oppressive taxation,’’ and speak 
of ‘‘ poor India, gagged and dumb.’’ It is natural that 
the young men of India who have been educated so as 
to be fit for nothing but government employment, and 
who are yet unemployed, should speak yet more 
luridly. Over against all this, the mission movement 
has been doing its conciliating work among low casfe 
and high caste alike, among*Hindoo and Moslem. 

The great event of the year in the distinctively Mos- 
lem lands has been the visit of the German Emperor to 
the Sultan and to Palestine. Times have changed since 
John Sobieski represented Christian Europe. William II 
has taken to his heart the ruler whom the rest of the 
world execrates, and Abdul Azim, caliph and sultan, 
puts his Muhammadanism behind his back, and be- 
comes a Christian infidel’s friend. Still, missions and 
the movement of life have lost nothing. The Anatolian 
railway is to be extended, it is hoped, to Bagdad. The 
new American minister has sent his vice-consuls into 
Asia, and the representative of the New York Herald has 
discovered what had not been concealed, ‘that the 
missionaries are doing more for Turkey to-day than all 
of the European powers combined."’ 

In Persia a very intelligent man, and a warm friend 
of the missionaries, —the Amin-i-dowleh,—retired from 
the premiership during the year, and his predecessor, 
the Amin-i-Sultan, succeeded him. The civil govern- 

ment, accordingly, has been tolerant of a tactful mis- 
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sionary work. But the ecclesiastics have been as violent 
and virulent as ever, and within Islam sects have warred 
with sects as from time immemorial in schismatical 
Persia. There has beerf the beginning of a new chapter 
of history among the Nestorians. A Syrian bishop and 
two priests were consecrated in the Greek Church in St. 
Petersburg, and a deputation of Greek church priests has 
come back to reside permanently among the Nestorians. : 
So enters Russia. What will have to withdraw to give 
her room ? 

And across the whole of Northern Asia great Russia 
spreads. With his back against the Arctic Circle, impreg- 
nable from behind, the Russian bear reaches out south- 
ward, His railroad grows steadily, and his destiny as stead- 
ily expands, It cannot be that God is permitting the 
mighty growth of Russia in Asia only for evil. Surely, 
God's purpose is to bring out of the expafsion of the 
Slav a new enlargement of his church. ‘The old year, 
closes, however, with the divine purpose yet obscure. 
Missions have not found their place yet under the double 
eagles of the Tsar. 

Most significant of all the changes of the year, per- 
haps, has been the passage of the Philippines under the 
American flag. The United States assumes thus a part 
in the development of Asia. The responsibilities in- 
curred in earlier generations, in the times of Perry and 
Townsend Harris, are to be resumed, and in even more 
practical form. Most of all is this new development 
significant as opening the Philippine group to free mis- 
sionary effort, and marking the assumption by America 
of responsibility for more than trade development or dip- 
lomatic assistancé, even for definite missionary work 
on a national scale, in both religion and good govern- 
ment. 

The lines of God’s purposes in Asia are too entangled 
as yet for us to unravel. But each year all Asiatic his- 
tory bears more clearly the imprint of Christ. 
new deyelopment works ultimately toward him, and a! 
disturbances and overturnings merely furnish fresh evi- 
dence of the inworking vitality of Christian missions, o¢ 
supply them with larger opportunity. 

New York City. 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine and Syria 


EVERAL years ago, Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, in 
the land of Gilead, east of the Jordan, was newly 
settled with immigrating Tsherkessians by the Turkish 
government. The extensive ruins of the old city, in 
their grandeur and preservation immediately ranking 
after Petra, Palmyra, and Baalbeck, furnished the ma- 
terial for the new houses, and have ever since been used 
as the regular quarry of the new colony. In 1896, 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, who is just now on an ex- 
tended tour through India, was traveling in Palestine 
and the districts east of the Jordan, from Damascus 
south to Moab. Much impressed by the rapid devasta- 
tion of the important ruins of Jerash, and greatly in- 
terested in the ancient history and topography of the 
city, which he rightly calls ‘‘a second Pompeii, the 
Pompeii of the later Roman emperors,’’ the prince sub- 
jected the numerous remnants of public and private 
buildings to a personal examination. As the result of 
his researches, he published a concise but important 
treatise on ‘‘the ruins of Gerasa in Ajlin'’ (Syria), ac- 
companied by a number of representative illustrations 
and sketches from his own hand, in the columns of the 
Munich antiquarian society. His object in doing so is, 
as the future king of Bavaria states at the close of his 
paper, ‘‘ to call the attention of one or the other spe- 
cialist to these memorable but little-known ruins, and 
thereby become instrumental in their more thorough ex- 


. ploration and excavation."’ 


Asia Minor 


According to a report submitted to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Berlin, Dr. K. F. Lehmann and Dr. 
W. Belck arrived in Van on September 24. About a 
week afterwards they began excavations in Topra 
Kaleh, the old citadel of the place ; but these excava- 
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tions do not seem to have yielded the expected results. 
Later we find them on a systematic search for cuneiform 
inscriptions and sculptures along the eastern side of the 
Lake of Van, Dr. Lehmann working on the shore, and 
Dr. Belck by means of a boat on the water. How far 
they succeeded in their endeavor to find new material is 
yet unknown. Temporarily their hunt was interrupted 
by a wound which Dr. Belck received from a Kurd firing 
at the little party. 

In 1895 a scholar by the name of Smyrnow communi- 
cated to the Imperial Russian Archeological Society a 
brief description and a not very satisfactory reproduction 
of certain monuments which had been discovered in 
Arabisson, a small village on the river Kizil-Irmak (the 
ancient Halys), to the west of Kaisariyeh in Cappadocia, 
whence they were afterwards removed to Koniah. The 
Russian repdrt attracted no attention in Europe and 
America, and the monuments remained unnoticed in a 
government building of Koniah until, very recently, 
Halil Bey, on an inspection tour through the western 
provinces of Asia Minor, found the stones, and ordered 
them to be sent to the Archeological Museum in Con- 
stantinople. It is now possible to gain a clearer con- 
ception of the precise character of these monuments. 
‘They are two large basalt stones, the one rectangular in 
shape (4 feet 4 inches long, nearly 5 foot 11 inches 


high, 11 inches thick) ; the other, entirely irregular and 


fragmentary (2 feet 5% inches long, 1 foot ten inches 
high, 1 foot 33 inches thick), Judging from the ma- 
terial (basalt), the very peculiar style of art, and the 
scenes represented upon their surfaces, the two monu- 
ments belong to the same age, about 700 B.C., and 
probably were executed by the same hand. The smaller 
basalt was never cut into any form ; the irregular block 
having been somewhat polished, is on every available spot 
covered with low reliefs, very elaborate in design and 
conception, but utterly lacking in perspective. The 
artist shows us a hunting-scene modeled after the fa- 
miliar-pictures of the royal palaces in Nineveh. On the 
one side there is a chariot drawn by two horses, which 
for the greater part are effaced. A man, of whom only 
the two hands holding the reins are left, stands in the 
chariot, hunting in a swampy region abounding in water- 
plants and fowl, as indicated by the duck swimming be- 
low the wheel of the chariot. The carvings on the other 
sides are very much mutilated, I recognize parts of two 
large animals,—the one perhaps an elephant, the other 
a lion(?). In front of the latter the artist has pictured a 
charming rural scene. A man (shepherd) with curled 
hair and straight nose sits on rich pasture ground 
thickly covered with flowers. In his right hand he holds 
a cup of milk, while his left rests upon a lamb stretched 
on his side and drinking from that cup. The importance 
of this monument is greatly increased by an Aramaic in- 
scription of about thirteen lines, running over the upper 
part cf the chariot and the space between the wheel and 
the duck, partly covering the latter, From the photo- 
graph before me it is impossible to recognize more than 
a few single letters. 

The larger monument is very well preserved, but not 
so clear as to its meaning. In the center of the one 
long surface, upon a stand, we see a large plate filled 
with grapes and other fruit. Around it, on the one side, 
innumerable plants, a kind of fern, sun-flowers, etc., 
are growing luxuriantly, while the other half is occupied 
by a large bird (eagle ?) with outspread wings, a rest- 
ing humped ox, an amphora or water-jar, six rings 
(read ?), and innumerable flowers. One of the short 
edges contains three large animals marching behind 
each other,—a humped ox, a camel, and an animal, 
which is, perhaps, meant for a horse, with its long mane, 
One of the long edges also contains animals, with an 
inscription in a kind of cursive writing. 


Babylonia ~* 


The new Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which arrived at Port Said on Novem- 
ber 7, sailed on the Arabistan through the Suez Canal on 
the same day, reached Aden, South Arabia, about a 
week later, and left for Basrah, on the Persian Gulf, 
touching at Muscat, and sailing around the entire Ara- 
bian peninsula. From Basrah the expedition will pro- 
ceed on the Tigris to Bagdad, where the last preparations 
for a long campaign will be completed. In the com- 
pany of a Turkish commissioner the well-equipped cara- 
van will move by way of Babylon to Nippur, where 
active work will be resumed about the beginning of 
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January. The expedition is in charge of Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht, scientific director, and Dr. J. H. 
Haynes, who directs the operations in the field. After 
a brief period, Professor Hilprecht, who only recently 
returned from the East, will join the expedition in 
Babydonia. 

Arabia 


The exploration of South Arabia has never before 
been undertaken in a'systematic manner. A few daring 
scholars, among whom in recent years (1882-94) the 
Austrian explorer, Dr. Edward Glaser, distinguished him- 
self by his extraordinary results, made more or less inde- 
pendent trips into the southwestern provinces of Arabia, 
securing numerous squeezes of early inscriptions, and 
gathering all such other information as a hurried stay in 
an unsafe region made possible. Large means, and the 
combined efforts of many, will be necessary before Ara- 
bia ceases to be that terra incognita as which it has 
appeared since early days. 

The news of an exceptionally strong and well-equipped 
expedition, which was expected to arrive in Aden on 
November 13, will therefore be heartily welcomed by all 
Semitic scholars. The new expedition is essentially 
Austrian. Emperor Francis Joseph is its patron, and 
the Academy of Vienna has granted a very large sum 
for its equipment. But also King Oscar of Sweden, 
long known for his deep interest in Oriental research, 
has made especial efforts in its behalf, while the English 
government in Aden has promised its hearty help and 
support to this strictly scientific undertaking. The ex- 
pedition stands under the direction of the Swedish 
Arabist, Count Landberg, who has paid repeated visits 
to South Arabia, is familiar with the life and customs 
and several dialects of the Bed’ween, and has estab- 
lished close personal relations with powerful sultans and 
chieftains of the provinces to be explored, notably with 
the emir of Marib (capital of Saba). The other mem- 
bers of the expedition, which has its own boat, are (1) 
the well-known Arabist of Vienna, Professor Dr. D. H. 
Miiller, acting ac expert for Sabean epigraphy and Sem- 
itic history ; (2) Professor Dr. Simony, botanist and 
physicist ; (3) Dr. Cossmat, geologist ; (4) Dr. Gimley, 
physician and botanist ; (5) Dr. Jahn, whose chief ‘task 
will consist in a thorough study and examination of the 
Mahra dialect; (6) Mr. G. W. Bunj, private secretary 
of the director, and guide of the caravan. In addition, 
a number of European servants, native mail-carriers, 
and a constant guard of six Bed’ween, one of whom 
knows German, will accompany the expedition, which will 
use forty or fifty camels for its operations in the interior. 
The chief aim of the expedition will be the exploration 
of the ruins of Shabwa (Sabota), the ancient capital 
of Hadhramét, which, according to communications 
from a shaykh from that region, abound in temples, 
palaces, sculptures, apd inscribed marble slabs. Later 
on (February), the Mahra district and the island of Soqo- 
tra will be examined. 


Egypt 

Professor W. Max Miiller writes to the editor : 

‘*The administration of the Gizeh Museum has re- 
opened the ‘tomb of Osiris’ at Umm el-Gaab, about 
two miles west of Abydos, which, last January, had been 
filled again with sand after the excavation by Améli- 
neau. The heavy monolith representing Osiris on his 
bed has now been removed to the museum, and will be 
examined by scholars with regard to its style and age. 
According to inscriptions on vessels containing offerings, 
which I could see at Paris, I can confirm that the Egyp- 
tians (from 1500 B.C. down) considered that spot as a 
sacred ‘ house of Osiris." The report published in Oc- 
tober by Amélineau shows, however, clearly, that this 
tomb was only of moderate size, that it cannot have 
been :identical with the famous ‘staircase of Osiris’ 
mentioned in the prayers of the Egyptians, as Amé- 
lineau claims (this building stood in Abydos, as we 
know), and that it was the burial-place of a king of the 
fourth millenium B.C. Therefore, if the later Egyp- 
tians (after a popular belief ?) sought the original tomb 
of the god af this ancient tomb (while the priestly dog- 
maticians placed it at Abydos), this would be merely a 
confirmation of the well-known superficiality and igno- 
rance of the later hierogrammates. Amélineau's strange 
conclusion that the sun-god Osiris was nothing but a 
deified historical king is, of course, untenable. Améli- 
neau also stili claims to have found in 1897 the tomb, 
and even the skeletons, of the two hostile gods Horus 
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and Seth (sun and clouds !), while we now know, by the 
discoveries at Hieraconpolis, that he merely misreads the 
titles of an old king called Kha-sekhemui."’ 

Professor A. H. Sayce writes from on board his 
dahabiyeh Istar, Cairo, to the editor, that ‘the exca- 
vators have already arrived in Egypt, and the archeo- 
logical campaigns of the coming winter and spring are 
about to begin. In fact, M. Schafer is already at work 
clearing the fourth dynasty temple at Abusir which was 
partially excayated by Mr. Villiers Stuart some years 
ago. Mr. Villiers Stuart discovered there a number of 
large alabaster basins, which have since been, unfortu- 
nately, allowed to be broken up by the Arabs. Mr. 
F. W. Green, late of the Egypt Geological Survey, will 
continue Mr. Quibell’s excavations at Kom el-Ahmar, 
opposite El-Kab, where he will doubtless find many 
more of those remains of primitive Egyptian art which 
have cast such a startling and unexpected light on the 
beginnings of civilization in the valley of the Nile. Mr. 
Quibell is now attached to the Giza Museum, where he 
is taking part in compiling the scientific catalog of 
the objects contained in it, and which Dr. Borchardt 
estimates will be a work of at least five years. Messrs. 
srenfell and Hunt will search for papyri, on behalf 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in certain mounds 
at the southern end of the Birket el-Qariim in the Fay- 
yim, While Professor Petrie intends to excavate the 
necropolis of Hi in Upper Egypt, a little to the south 
of Naga Hamadi, where the new Upper Egyptian rail- 
way crosses the Nile. M. Amélineau is alsogexpected 
to continue his excavations at Abydos. 

‘« During the past summer, tombs of the Roman period 
have been found near Beni Suéf, and, as the site of Nan- 
kratis is about to be leveled for agricultural purposes, we 
may look for the discovery of early Greek monuments 
there. The Marquis of Northampton, with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Newberry and Spiegelberg, is working 
at Thebes among the tombs of Drah Abu-n-Nagga, and 
on the site of the temple of Amen-hotep I, the remains 
of which were discovered by Dr. Spiegelberg three years 
ago. Dr. Schweinfurth, the famous botanist and traveler, 
has also arrived at Alexandria on his way to Luxur, 

«« The smaller objects found last spring in the tomb of 
Amen-hotep II at Thebes are now being arranged in the 
Giza Museum. They comprise vases and other objects 
of blue porcelain, large ankis (or symbols of life) of 
painted wood, ushedbtis, or small figures which were sup- 
posed to assist the spirit of the dead man in cultivating 
the fields of the other world, and, above all, fragments 
of glass vases and bowls of the most beautiful colors and 
forms. The glass manufactories of modern Venice 
could not turn out better work. On some of the frag- 
ments is the name of Amen-hotep II, thus fixing their 
date. The ushedtis are of all patterns, and once more 
illustrate the danger of attempting to date Egyptian an- 
tiquities by their external characteristics, forms which 
have hitherto been assigned to different periods being 
here found side by side. The mummies and larger ob- 
jects have been left in the tomb exactly as they were dis- 
covered, so that the tourist will be able to see it just as 
it was when it was first opened. Dr. Schweinfurth, it 
may be added, has found the leaves of the olive in some 
of the garlands of dried leaves and flowers that were laid 
on the royal mummy, while M. Loret, the director of 
antiquities, claims to have found the lemon among the 
preserved fruits which were deposited in earthenware 
jars and offered to the dead. 

‘¢ The great bronze statue of King Pepi-of the sixth 
dynasty, found by Mr. Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar last 
winter, is being put together, and it has become clear 
that the inscription giving the name and titles of the 
Pharaoh, which was believed to have run round his 
belt, was really upon the pedestal of the image. The 
toe-nails were gilded, and a _ head-dress, probably 
of gold, was fastened to the head by means of bronze 
nails. Inside the statue was a smaller statue, also of 
hammered bronze, which has been successfully ex- 
tracted from its hiding-place, and proves to be quite 
perfect. The face is the same in the case of both stat- 
ues, and must have been a portrait’ It is somewhat 
non-Egyptian in type, the nose being unusually large 
and prominent. As works of art the two statues stand 
ona very high level, and excite our wonder at the ad- 
vanced state of Egyptian culture in the age of the sixth 
dynasty, or about five thousand years ago. The excava- 
tions of Professor Flinders Petrie at Dendera last spring 
had already shown that the Egyptians of that remote 
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epoch were acquainted with the true principle of the art, 
and were able to apply it on a large and magnificent 
scale. Once more we are impressed with the fact that 
there is nothing new in Egypt !"’ 

Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


Bennie and the Troll 


By Leander S. Keyser 


‘ 


‘*T“HE sun's coming out at last,’’ cried Bennie Dallas, 
looking up from his book. ‘‘ I've been reading 
all day while it's been raining, and I'm feeling tired 


sitting quiet so long. Carl ! ho, Carl! let's go and play 


ball.’’ 
‘‘All right,’’ Carl replied, springing up from the 
lounge. ‘‘Come on. I'm ready."’ 


‘It's my first bat !'’ shouted Bennie, running to the 
hall-rack for his hat. 

‘«No, it's mine first,’’ declared Carl. 
last the last time we played.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, let's decide it by seeing who can throw 
the ball the highest. The one who can throw the ball 
over the top of the tall poplar in the front yard will 
have the first bat. What do you say ?’’ 

‘‘That’s not fair,’’ objected Carl. «You're two 
years older than I am, and of course you can throw 
higher than I can."’ 

‘‘Oh, come,. Carl, don't be a baby. We've got to 
decide the question some way. You throw first.’’ 

Carl did not like to be called a baby, and so he 
picked up the ball, —not very good-naturedly, though, — 
and threw it as high as he could inthe air. it flew 
almost to the top of the poplar tree, falifng short about 
a foot, and then came down clattering and bounding 
through the branches. Bennie’s turn having come, he 
hurled the ball into the air with all his force, and sent it 
over the topmost twig of the tall, splendid poplar, so 
that it descended on the other side. 

‘Ah, ha! It's my bat,’’ he shouted, as if he had 
won a great victory. ° 

‘«Well, go on,’’ answered Carl, looking a little sour. 
‘(If we want to have a game, we can't talk about it 
all day. How many strokes before I get the bat? 
Six ?*’ 

‘*No, that’s no way to play a game. 
way. I'll tell you how we'll play. The one that knocks 
the ball the farthest gets to bat twelve times. I'll strike 
it that many times now while you catch and throw, and 
then we'll strike race for the bat next game. See ?’’ 

‘‘Oh! that’s not fair,’’ Carl complained; ‘ you're 
bigger and stronger than I am, and you'll get the bat 
every time.’’ 


‘« You batted 


It's a baby 


‘«Well, if you don't want to play any kind of a game 
in which we can have a little fun, why, I'll go into the 
house and finish my book. 1 like to play a game when 
and he threw down the bat. 

*" coaxed Carl. ‘‘ Have it 
your own way, then, just so we can have a few games 
before night.’ 


I play,’’ 
‘No, don’t go, Bennie, 


While this dispute was going on, Mr. Dallas was 
sitting at his study window, which opened toward’ the 
vacant lot on which the boys were playing their game 
of ball. He was deeply interested in the way the boys 
settled their differences, and so he looked up from his 
writing and watched the game. 

sennie struck the ball twelve times, often sending it 
to the farthest end of thé lot. His little brother tried to 
stop it, but, as he was not very skilful, he failed oftener 
than he succeeded, so that he had to make many a long 
race after the bounding ball, running back part of the 
way and then throwing it to Bennie. His face soon be- 
came flushed with his exertions, and his breath came a 
little short. At length he called out : 

‘« That makes twelve. 

‘« No, sirree !"’ 


It's my turn now.’ 
answered Bennie. ‘‘ Now we'll de- 
cide by seeing-who can make the best hit. Hurry up. 
Here's the bat. 

Carl took the bat from his brother's hand, tossed the 
ball into the air, and struck at it with all the force he 
could command. But he did not give the ball a fair 


°*- 
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stroke, and it bounded only half-way across the common. 
It was easy for Bennie to do better than that. 

‘‘Its my bat again,’’ he announced, after he had 
sent the ball whizzing far beyond Carl's poor stroke. 

In vain Carl prétested that this way of deciding who 
should handle the bat was unfair. Bennie was deter- 
mined to have his own way, ruling his little brother 
with a rod of iron. Again and again he won the games, 
keeping poor Carl in the field all the evening. From 
the study window Mr. Dallas watched the uneven con- 
test, and felt sorry that his oldest son should be so selfish 
as to take a mean advantage of one who was weaker and 
younger than himself. 

‘‘Well, that is the way matters usually go in this 
world,’’ he mused, ‘and not only among children, 
either. But I must talk to Bennie about his selfishness. 
He needs a lesson."’ 

Mr. Dallas sat looking thoughtfully out of the window 
at the sun, which was just setting in a sea of golden 
glory. He was thinking more about Bennie, however, 
than about the beauty of the sunset. 
smiled. 


Presently he 
A happy thought had flashed into his mind, 
which might be useful to Bennie. 

When the family had gathered in the pleasant sitting- 
room that evening, Mr. Dallas said : 

‘Well, boys, I noticed that you had quite an exciting 
ball-game this afternoon. Did you get a chance to do 
any batting, Carl?’’ 

‘No, not one time,’’ replied Carl, who was not ina 
very pleasant mood. ‘ Bennie wouldn't play unless 
I gave him his own way, and so he did all the - bat- 
ting.’’ 

‘Yes, I saw how it went, boys,’’ said Mr. Dallas, a 
grave look coming over his face. ‘‘ Bennie's conduct 
reminded me of a little story I read the other day. It 
was about a farmer and a troll."’ 

‘‘What's a troll, papa?'’ asked Carl. 

‘‘It is a kind of imaginary being, of which the peo- 
ple of Sweden and Denmark tell many pretty stories, 
just as English people do about hrowniec and_ fairies 
Burrowing in mounds and hills, the trolls were called 
hill-folk, and they lived in societies and families, and 
performed many odd pranks. As-a rule, they were 
obliging, and delighted in bestowing gifts on the people 
in whose neighborhood they lived. They also played 
jolly tunes on little musical instruments, and in many 
ways were interesting little folk. Besides, they were 
famous gymnasts, even if their bodies were round and 
plump. Where do you suppose, boys, we get our Eng- 
lish word ‘droll’ ?’’ 

‘«Do we get it from the little trolls of Denmark and 
Sweden ?’’ 

‘‘Wedo. Isn't that interesting? Many of our words 
have quite a history. Well, these trolls were innocent 
little creatures, and could be easily imposed on by peo- 
ple who were smart and scheming. I want to tell you 
how a selfish farmer took advantage of one of these 
trustful little beings."’ 

‘*] don't see how he could do that,’’ said Carl. «I 
wouldn't do anything so mean.’’ 

‘*« But this farmer was shrewd and selfish, 
Mr. Dallas, with a smile. 


” 


continued 
‘« First he took a piece of 
land, that belonged to a troll, and began to plow 
it. This made the rightful owner angry, and he threat- 
ened to make trouble for the greedy farmer. But, at 
last, for the sake of peace, the troll agreed to take half 
the crops raised on the land, the bargain being that the 
first year he should receive what grew above the ground, 
and the second year what grew beneath it. 

‘« Now see how tricky the farmer was. The first sea- 
son he planted radishes and carrots, of which he got 
the fruit, while the poor Troll got only the useless tops. 
The following season Mr. Farmer planted corn, and 
when the harvest came, his queer partner gathered the 
roots and marched off with them, too innocent to see 
how wickedly he had been deceived. 

‘‘What a mean old farmer he was!*’ declared 
Bennie, becoming quite angry. ‘‘He had no business 
to take advantage of the little troll in that-way, just be- 
cause he was smarter and stronger than it was !"’ 

‘‘I agree with, you, my boy,’’ said Mr. Dallas. 
‘‘But don't think, Bennie, that there are boys 
living to-day who treat their little brothers in much the 
same way ?”’ 


you 


Bennie’s face became flushed, and he looked very 
sober the rest of the evening. 
Atchison, Kan. 
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‘* Suggested Hymns and Psalms" for the lessen of January © 
appear this week in connection with “ The Superistendent s 
Review "' on page 870. < 


History of a Chicago Sunday-School 
By O. E. Aleshire 


HE Emerald Avenue Presbyterian Church Senday- 

school of Chicago is located at Sixty-seventh Street 

and Emerald Avenue, one block east of the great ther 

oughfare, Halsted Street. Within a radius of a mile are 
more than twenty-five Sunday-schools. 


A large room and a small room, each seated with 


chairs ; a small gallery, a library-room, and two cup 
boards for supplies, constitute our natural convenences 
The primary departments meet in the smal! room and 


the gallery, while all the other departments meet 
gether in the large room. 

The 
average attendance in the school the first year was 8s, 


The church and school were organized in 1890 


average attendance for the first month of the present fis 
cal year 472, while the church-membership was 175. The 
school had twenty-five teachers and fourteen officers 
The school meets at twelve o'clock every Sunday im 
the year. We specially observe Easter, Children's Day 
Rally Day, and Christmas, and have a picnic im Jum 
On Children’s Day the school meets at to. 30 o clock, 
taking the place of the church service. On this day a 
special point is made of baptism and inducing members 
of the school to unite with the church. 
The graded system was introduced in a crude way at 
the beginning of 1895. 


and a regular course of study adopted and published 


In 1896, the plan was improved 


From the start, the plan was received with more favor 
by the scholars than by the teachers. 
tion on the part of the latter was that, if they were sepa 


The chief objec 


rated from their classes, it would bring disaster to the 
school, and so defeat the object which it was hoped to 
accamplich — This was finally compromised by permit- 
ting the teachers to remain with the same class to the 
end of the department. The ceparation of teacher and 
class after a few years is a decided advantage. It is un 
reasonable to expect a teacher to commence with a class 
of small children, and for a dozen years meet their needs 
This is a day of special teachers, and the Sunday-school 
of efficiency as 


should recognize this fact. Teachers 


well as Christian charaeter are needed to teach some 
thing, and require their classes to learn something 


Such teachers can be interested when the Sunday-scheool 
is ready to appreciate them. 


This plan will rehewe a 


class of a poor teacher, and cause a good one to widen 


her influence, and bring her personal life into contact 
with a larger number of scholars. Right instruction is 
more important than personal attachment between 
teacher and scholar. The scholar is willing t give op 
any teacher for the sake of recognition and promot 


Another question that had to be met, more espectally 


concerning the scholars, was that of sex im the class. 
Boys and girls are kept together throughout the primary 


course, and also during the first two years of the meter 
mediate. They are then theoretically ten years old, 
and are-placed in separate classes until they enter the 
senior department, when they are about sixteen years 
old, and are again placed together. The plan met with 
some protests at the start, but our experience, on the 
whole, has proved the wisdom of this arrangement 
From ten to sixteen boys and girls are in separate classes 
thus giving opportunity for better selection of teachers 
and more appropriate teaching, as well as affording 
friendly and wholesome competition 

The school is divided into four department rmary 
intermediate, junior, and senior ; the course being three 
years in the primary, four years in the intermediate, four 
years in the junior, and three years in the ser 

Scholars are classified according to age, attainments 
and knowledge of the Bible. 

Every scholar is expected to meet the re ents 
of his class before passing to the next higher. Prom 
tions from class to class are made upon recommendation 
of the teacher ; from department to department, epen 
examination by the officers of the school All promo- 
tions are made at the beginning of the year, and are 
based chiefly upon class standing (which is made up of 
attendance, lesson, giving, and deportment) and oral 


and written examinations. Each scholars age and home 


environments are also taken into consideration. A di- 
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ploma is given to all graduating with honor from depart- 
ment to department. 

Departments have the same relative locations in their 
sittings. All classes move along when promotions are 
an end much 


Class numbers also remain relatively 


made, thus filling up the senior classes, 
to be desired. 
the same, there being no such thing as mixing up and 
dropping out of numbers, There may be as many 
classes in each year, or grade, as the size of the school 
demands. The supplementary work required is simple, 
and should be largely learned at home. It is intended 
to form the nucleus of a course of study, but should never 
crowd out the International Lessons. 

The results of the graded system for three years are 
marked and satisfactory, and no one in the school wishes 
It has caused increased and 


more regular attendance and contributions, and much 


the conditions changed. 


improvement in the amount and quality of work done 
by teachers and scholars ; has attracted a better class 
of teachers, has discouraged itinerant scholars, interested 
the home, and tended to keep the older scholars in the 
school, many of whom have united with the church ; has 
fostered a spirit of loyalty to the school, and increased 
Bible knowledge. 

Enough has been said already to show that, in a grow- 
ing school of this size, attempting to do the kind of 
work outlined, it is necessary for the superintendent to 
bring to the work a large amount of time and energy. 
Now, it takes a strong man to superintend year after 
year without running down. In 1896 we had no one 
who was willing to undertake the work alone. We 
therefore elected a board of three superintendents, hav- 
The work 
‘¢ The Desk,'’ ‘‘ The Teachers,'’ 


is divided into 
and ‘* The Scholars.’’ 
I:ach superintendent spends four months in each de- 
partment during the year, and has full control of that 
department while in. charge of it, except that in mat- 
ters of policy the votes of a majority of the three super- 
intendents decide. Superintendents of the last two de- 
partments also teach classes, as it does not interfere with 
their work as officers. 

The superintendents meet every Tuesday noon in con- 
ference about the work. To enable them to keep in 
touch with everything in the school, they have a book 
in which are recorded the names and addresses of all 
members, a record of individual attendance, of birth- 
days, and a record, by departments, of attendance and 
collection each Sunday, and all expenditures. 


ing co-ordinate authority. 


The length of our session is one hour and fifteen 
minutes, ‘The order of service, which is not printed, 
and not often much changed, is as follows : Opening 
sentence prayef (a Scripture verse in concert), Gloria 
Patri, supplementary by superintendent, 
Singing (closing with song prayer), prayer by superin- 
tendent, reading of lesson, class instruction, superinten- 
dent's birthday 


instruction 


review, offerings, announcements, 


officers’ reports, song, Lord’s Prayer. In this order of 
service about twenty-five minutes are given to worship, 
forty minutes to instruction, and ten to business. 

The problem of inducing scholars to bring Bibles to 
the school is one hard to solve. One of the reasons why 
scholars do not bring a Bible is because they haven't a 
suitable one to bring. To supply this need, we buy odd 
lots of Bibles, and sell them for what scholars can afford 
to give,—usually as much as they cost. We never give 
Bibles away. In addition, we recognize with silver stars 
the classes whose members are all present and have 
Bibles. 
there having been as many as six large star classes on 
one Sunday. 


their own The results have been gratifying, 


In the primary department we use a chart and lesson 
card (the same picture on both), the latter being given 
out a week in advance. 


Considerable 


laid on birthday offerings. 
the Sunday before his birthday, 
an envelope containing a birthday card, a small en- 
velope for the offering, and a printed slip explaining the 
meaning and purpose of the gift. 


stress is 
Each scholar receives, 


The Lord's blessing 
is always asked upon each gift and giver, as the scholars 
stand before the school. These offerings are used for 
some missionary purpose. Seventy per cent of the 
scholars are contributing to this fund. 

The treasurer's and the secretary's reports are kept on 
special blanks, and are exhibited to thé school on a 
large blackboard painted in outline to correspond to the 
departments and classes of the school. Comparative 


reports are also made of the corresponding Sundays of 
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the two preceding years. Banner classes are indicated 
by red chalk. ‘The library is small, but much used. 
One-tenth of the collection goes to the library fund. 

As to music, the singing is under direction of one of 
the superintendents, who also has charge of a volunteer 
orchestra. The school owns a cornet, and is willing to 
buy additional instruments for any who will learn to 
play them. 

A few years ago, a Sunday-school scrap-book was 
started, in which are kept copies of all printed matter, 
—programs, examination questions, press notices, spe- 
cial correspondence, etc. This is of invaluable service 
for future reference. 

The character of our work is for the most part new to 
ourselves. We are seeking to work out a plan, under 
God's guidance, which is believed to be in the interest 
of better results. This being the case, we have had to 
create many things for our own use. Among these are 
a class book, messenger card, enrolment and directory 
blank, diploma, .and class pin. Finding it expensive 
two or three times a year to buy flowers that soon wither, 
we have inaugurated the plan of buying each time one or 
two hardy plants, and giving them to different families to 
keep for the use of the school. The same plan has 
been pursued with reference to the ownership of many 
other things. 

This is the simple and truthful recital of the history 
of one school, told in this detailed manner in the hope 
that it may be helpful to others, In formulating our 
plans, the superintendents have been guided by a belief 
in three things : first, that Bible knowledge is essential 
to Christian character ; second, that ignorance is one of 
the chief reasons why young people are kept away from 
Christ and the church; third, that the Sunday-school 
ought to be particularly the educational department of 
the church for the training of the young. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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yor the Teacher 


Realizing the Class 
By John Wright Buckham 


gape ages the lesson, or making the lesson real, 

in the vividness of its events and local coloring, 
and in its practical application, is an all-important part 
of the teacher's work. But it is not everything. 

The class must be realized as well, and to that end 
the individual scholar must first be realized. He must 
be studied,—his home, his habits, his temptations, his 
character, his tastes, his faults, his virtues, his possibili- 
ties. Thus and thus only will he become real, emerge 
from the mass of general humanity, and take on distinct- 
ness, personality, reality. 

Some teachers, apparently, do not realize their schol- 
ars at all; do not see their capers or their quietness, 
do not detect their interest or lack of interest, do not 
read their thoughts or decipher their emotions. 
be much the same to them if a 


It would 
row of sticks sat before 
them instead of living, loving, thinking, feeling, chan- 
ging, boys or girls,—preferable in some respects, for 
sticks would keep still, and boys and girls will not. 
such 


For 
is neither Greek nor barbarian, 
neither Gentile nor Jew, neither bright boy, dull boy, 
bad boy, or good boy. 


teachers there 


Or, if they make the broad dis- 
tinctions between gooa and bad, bright and dull, they 
fail to penetrate below the surface, and detect the sub- 
tler qualities that go to make up individual character. 
Each several scholar has his own individual composition 
and character, and must be treated accordingly. He 
must be led along the path of least resistance. Truth 
must be presented to him in the lights best adapted to 
his own mental caliber and moral make-up. 
he must be realized. 


In a word, 
Of course, the single hour a week 
in which the teacher meets him in the class does not 
afford much opportunity for such study of the scholar, 
but there are the opportunities of the street, the home, 
the walk together, the picnic, etc., @very one of which 
should be utilized, that the teacher may understand that 
boy or that girl. 

Out of these individual boys and girls there is made 
up the class personality,—the composit who is a blend- 
ing of all the faces, all the hearts and minds, of the 
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members of the class. The teacher is also bound to 
realize, to understand, fhis class personality. 

The ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ as we are wont to term it, of each 
class, is different from that of every other. This atmos- 
phere is often realized only as being too cold or too 
warm, but it has other characteristics. It tingles with 
mental and moral qualities, which call for study and re- 
quire guidance. That class of his is a living, fascinating 
problem given to the teacher to work out. It will re- 
spond to one method of approach, and refuse another. 
It is wise 1n some directions, and foolish in others. It 
has its likes and dislikes, its moods and megrims,, its 
callous spots and soft spots, just as an individual has. 

A class may have, is quite likely to have, its discor- 
dant elements. If so, one of the most difficult tasks of 
the teacher is to harmonize these, to pagify any ill feel- 
ings and quiet any jars that may arise. It. requires art 
as well as impartiality to give full justice to the different 
and conflicting views offered by the members of the 
class, to make each realize and respect the personality 
of the other, and thus to develop a class unity, which 
is one of the essentials of a successful Sunday-school 
class. 

The spirit of a teacher has even more to do with the 
value of the influence exerted than the actual instruction 
imparted. Leta class become convinced of the firmness, 
patience, openness, self-control, and sincerity of a teacher, 
and its respect and confidence is won.” These qualities 


‘of character will also tend to reproduce themselves in 


the members of the class through admiration and imita- 
tion. On the other hand, if a teacher is pretentious, 
irritable, weak in grasp, inconsistent in discipline and 
instruction, the class will quickly either demoralize or 
drop in pieces. 

Teaching is a gift ; it is also an art. It must be cul- 
tivated with all the patience of art. A great many who 
have in them the making of valuable and successful 
teachers become discouraged at the first indications of 
failure or incapacity, and give it up. They expect to 
master the art by virtue of an inherent adaptation. It is 
not done thus. Power comes by practice. Influence 
accumulates gradually. Fruits ripen slowly, and are 
often hidden by leaves. The Sunday-school teaché+t 
needs to remember those wise words spoken by some wise 
man, that he who does not profit by experience turns 
the best schoolmaster out of doors, Let him keep at it 
with all the patience of art and the consecration of Chris- 
tianity, and—if God ever meant him to be a teacher, 
which he is as likely to have done as not—he will 
succeed, 

One thing is certain : Sunday-school teaching calls for 
careful training and devoted work. Another thing is 
equally certain. It yields a rich reward,—a reward 
which any person, be he the possessor of many talents 
or of few, may well covet. It amounts to something to 
guide thought, to develop mental power and insight, to 
mold character, to cultivate the spiritual life. In the 
light of a careful and considerate estimate, few tasks are 
finer, few opportunities larger, few rewards richer, than 
those of a true Sunday-school teacher. If an ideal of 
Sunday-school teaching in the least commensurate with 
the greatness of the service can be kept before the 
churches and Sunday-schools, there can be no doubt 
that it will result in a finer quality and higher grade of 
Sunday-school work. 


Salem, Mass. 
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Money is a commercial convenience. 
Something setter 


Barter or exchange of commodities is 
than Money 


too cumbrous a mode for modern 
A certain makeshift idea therefere attaches 
to money as a means of living, and a feeling of sordid- 
ness attaches to it when it is looked to as an end of life. 
Teachers who are convinced that a system of rewards is 
a good thing for their classes ought to be very careful to 
eliminate the thought of commerce grom those rewards. 
There are teachers who go so far as to give money as a 
reward for punctuality, lesson study, or other forms of 
compliance with requirements. This can hardly fail to 
work harm. It introduces the commercial idea through 
the introduction of that which represents trade or 
The standard of values between 
teacher and scholar ought to be on the plane of personal 
thoughtfulness, sympathy, consideration. It ought to 
be in the realm of mind, heart, spirit, rather than of the 
bargain counter. 


civilization. 


commerce, —money. 


ms. 
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Lesson Helps 


wesson 2, January 8, 1899 
Christ’s First Disciples 


GOLDEN Text : Behold the Lamb of God.—John 1: 36. 


(John 1: 35-46. Memory verses : 35-37.) 
Study chapter 1: 35-51, and Matt. 4: 18-25 


COMMON VERSION 


35 ¥ Again the next day after, 
John stood, and two of his dis- 
ciples ; 

36 And looking upon Jesus as 
he walked, he saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God! 

37 And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus. 

38 Then Jesus turned, and 
saw them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye? 
They said unto him, Rabbi, 
{which is to say, being inter- 
preted, Master,) where dwellest 
thou? 

39 He saith unto them, Come 
and see. They came and saw 
where ‘1e dwelt, and abode with 
him that day: for it was about 
the tenth hour. 

40 One of the two which 
heard John sfea, and followed 
him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's 
brother. 

4t He first findeth his own 
brother Simon, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Mes- 
si‘as, which is, being inter- 
preted, the Christ. 

42 And he brought him to 
a. And when Jesus beheld 
1im, he said, Thou art Simon 
the son of Jona: thou shalt be 
called Cé’phas, which is by in- 
terpretation, A stone. 

43 9 The day following 
Jesus would go forth into Gal’i- 
lee, and findeth Philip, and 
saith unto him, Follow me. 

44 Now Philip was of Béth- 
sa‘i-da, the city of Andrew and 
Peter. 

45 Philip findeth Na- 
than’a-el, and saith unto him, 
We have found him, of whom 
Moses- in the law, and the 

rophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 

46 And Na-than’a-el - said 
unto him, Can there any good 
thing come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 


1Or, Teacher 2% That is, Anointed. 
4That is, Rock or Stone. 


17, Jonah. 


REVISED VERSION 


Again on the morrow John 
was standing, and two of his 
disciples; and he looked 
upon Jesus as he walked, and 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of 
God! And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus. And Jesus 
turned, and beheld them fol- 
lowing, and saith unto them, 
What seek ye? And they 
said unto him, Rabbi (which 
is to say, being interpreted, 
lMaster), where  abidest 
thou? He saith unto them, 
Come, and ye shall see. 
They came therefore and 
saw where he abode; and 
they abode with him that 
day : it was about the tenth 
hour. One of the two that 
heard John sfeak, and fol- 
lowed him, was Andrew, 
Simon Peter's brother. He 
findeth first his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, 
We have found the Messiah 
(which is, being interpreted, 
?Christ). He brought him 
unto Jesus. Jesus looked 
upon him, and said, Thou 
art Simon the son of 3 John: 
thou shalt be called Cephas 
(which is by interpretation, 
* Peter). 

On the morrow 
minded to go forth into 
Galilee, and he _ findeth 
Philip: and Jesus saith unto 
him, Follow me. Now 
Philip was from Bethsaida, 
of the city of Andrew and 
Peter. Philip findeth Ia- 
thanael, and saith unto him, 
We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
And Nathanael said unto 
him, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? 
Philip saith unto him, Come 
and see. 


35 
36 


he was 


3Gr. Joanes : called in Matt. xvi. 


. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Prepared and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— Gen. 22: 1-79. 
provide (3-8). 
blessing (15-19). 

Mon.— John 7 : 29-46. 
(32-34). 
(37-46). 

Tues.— Matt. 4: 18-25. The 
perience (23, 24). 

Wed.— Matt. 10 : 1-20. 


The beloved Son (1, 2). 
The lamb a substitute (9-14). 


The sin-bearer (29-31). 
The Lamb of God (35, 36). 


four called 
‘Follow me" (19, 21, 22). 
Other followers (25). 

The twelve called to service (1-4). 
to preach and to heal (5-8). 


The 
The promise (19). 


(18-22). 


To speak his words (16-20). 


Thurs.— Luke so ; 7-20. 
cial service (3-9). 
in heaven (17-20). 
Fri.—Actés 20 : 30-48. 
Jesus Christ (34-43). 


The seventy disciples (1, 2). 
The sin of rejection (10-16). 


The Gentiles called (30-33). 


The witnessing Holy Spirit (44-46). 


The Gentiles baptized (46-48). 


Sat.— Rev. 5 : 1-14. 
Judah (5-8). 
(11-14). 

Sun.— Rev. 7 : 9-77. 
robed company (13-15). 


The sealed roll (1-4). 
The new song (9, 10). 


The great multitude (9-12). 
Following the Latnb (16, 17). 


The lion-lamb 


The 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


God will see and 
The divine 


The Son of God 
The first disciples 


call— 
The ex- 


Sent 
To depend upon him (9-15). 


The spe- 
The names 


Peace by 
of 
Worthy is the Lamb 


white- 


NTECEDENT Events.—The lesson immediately foliows 

the temptation of Jesus, and the return of our Lord to 

the Jordan, where John was baptizing. The Baptist had been 
questioned by a deputation from Jerusalem, to whom he an- 
The 
next day he points out Jesus as the Lamb of God, telling of 
the attestation by the Holy Spirit (John 1 : 19-34). The les- 
son belongs to, the two succeeding days. In the Gospel his- 
tory the events narrated in Luke 1 to 4:13 ; Matthew1: 


nounced that he was only a forerunner of the Messiah. 
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18 to 4:11; Mark 1: 1-13 precede. For the order, see har- 
monies, 

PLace.—‘* Bethany beyond Jordan,’’ according to the cor- 
rect reading of verse 28. 


‘** Bethabara ’’ is poorly supported. 
The usual view is that the baptism of Jesus and the events of 
this lesson occurred in the same locality, and that it was near 
Jericho (see map). Conder places ‘‘ Bethany ’’ in the dis- 
trict southeast of the Sea of Galilee, about twenty-miles from 
Nazareth, but holds that John baptized Jesus at a point far- 
ther south. Edersheim places the baptism also at the more 
northern locality, From either place Cana could have been 
reached on ‘ the third day,’’ if that is reckoned from the time 
of leaving the scene of the lesson, 

TIME.—The view of the chronology accepted in these Sur- 
roundings places the baptism of Jesus in A. D. 27 (= year of 
Rome, 780), probably in January, John’s ministry having 
begun dtring the preceding summer. The return from the 
temptation would then be in the latter part of February or the 
beginning of March. This allows a sufficient interval before 
the passover named in John 2: 13. Edersheim fixes upon 
Saturday and Sunday as the days of the week referred to in 
the lesson (vs. 35, 43), as he says the marriage of a maiden 
would take place on Wednesday. But the reckoning of days 
in John 2 : I is uncertain. 

Persons.—John the Baptist, Jesus, and five (probably six) 
of those who became apostles: Andrew and John (who does 
not name himself ; Simon, the brother of Andrew, and proba- 
bly James, the brother of John (see on verse 41) ; Philip and 
Nathanael, who is usually identified with Bartholomew. 

There are no parallel passages. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T is impossible for us to realize the feverish excitement of 
the whole Jewish race in the days of our Lord as to the 
expected appearance of a national hero, sent from God, to 
drive out the Roman from the holy land, and restore to Israel 
not only the empire of David, but to conquer for them the 
‘*kingdom,’’ or rule, of the earth at large, then held by hea- 
then Romans. 

For two generations the fanaticism of the nation had been 
intensifying, and wild insurrections had once and again risen 
through men like Judas the Gaulonite, whom the people fan- 
At last John the Bap- 
tist, after a youth spent in hermit life in the frightful gorges 


cied, perhaps, the expected deliverer. 


of the Judean hills, appeared on the Jordan proclaiming that 
the Messiah was about to be revealed, the preparation for his 
coming being thorough repentance, and, as a proof of it, bap- 
tism, to symbolize the washing away the vileness of their for- 
mer life, and the beginning of a better. Repudiating any 
claim to be himself the Messiah, on the appearance of Jesus 
among the crowds who flocked to the preaching, he once and 
again pointed him out to those round him as the Lamb of God, 
and also ‘* the Son of God,’’ marked as the ‘‘ sent of Hea- 
ven ’’ by the Spirit descending and resting upon him. 

Among others who had traveled from a distance to hear the 
wilderness preacher, whose life, looks, and words alike at- 
tested his sincerity, were two plain fishermen from the Lake 
of Galilee, Andrew and John. 
pointed out Jesus as 
followed the 
design, no doubt, 


John, having a second time 


the future Messiah, the two forth- 


with mysterious ‘‘ Lamb of God,’’ with the 


of attracting his notice, and being al- 
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lowed to become his scholars, or disciples, as other rabbis 
had theirs,—as now, in India, religious teachers always have 
a number of followers one might call students, who seek 
the company of the holy man to learn wisdom from him. 
** Rab- 
said they, seeking an invitation from him to stay with 
him, ‘‘ where is your abode ?”’ 
ye shall see,’' decided them. 

his brother Simon. 


Nor was Jesus unwilling they should attend on him. 
-” 

The answer, ‘‘ Come, and 
Andrew at once sought out 
From that moment they were virtually 
his, and he even told Simon that hereafter he would prove so 
faithful as to be Next day saw 
a further addition to these earliest disciples, for another 


called Cephas,—‘‘ a rock.’’ 


Galilean, Philip of Bethsaida, a fishing-village near Caper- 
naum, from which Andrew and Peter also came, at once 
accepted the invitation of Jesus to follow him. 

adherent, however, could not keep silent abou 


his new 
his new 
teacher, or rabbi, but finding a friend, Nathanael, thought to be 
afterwards known as Bartholomew, he quickened his interest 
by telling him that the little band who had joined Christ had 
found in him the Messiah of whom Moses, in the Law and 
also the Prophets, had written, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph. Had he come from Jerusalem, Nathanael would not, 
perhaps, have been surprised ; but that Nazareth should be 
named as his home staggered him for the moment, that vil- 
lage having apparently anything but a good name. Yet he 
was willing to go and judge for himself, and his simple, guile- 
less soul was finally won over by our Lord telling him that he 
hac seen him when he thought he was hidden by the fg-tree 
in his garden. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The First Disciples 


— were their characteristics ? 

1. They implicitly received the testimony of one who 
knew the Lord (v. 36). The Baptist had known Jesus from 
childhood, had heard the voice of divine endorsement, had 


Ile 


coom tha Spirit enter him in bodily shape like a dove. 
knew him. 

2. They promptly foil. wed him who was so endorsed (v. 37). 

3. They sought opportunity for long and loving converse 
(v. 38). 

4. They questioned him of his doctrine, and its application 
to their lives (v. 39). 

5. Andrew being convinced that he had found the Messiah, 
He tes- 
tified to his own knowledge, nut brought Peter to Jesus that 


sought his brother Peter, and brought him to Jesus. 


the Lord, not Andrew, might convince him, Only an active 
The 
way from fishers of fishes to fishers cf men, from lowliest life 


sincerity, not genius, is required to lead souls to Jesus. - 


to loftiest, is easy, and open to all. 

How did the Lord meet inquirers ? 

1. He turned to them following, and banished their timid- 
He 
their wants, that, being voiced, they may be more intense. 


ity by asking, ‘* What seek ye?”’ invited them to tell 

2. Having stated their wants, Christ gave the day to them. 
That it was a time of precious illumination and communion is 
evident from the future lives of Andrew, Peter, and John. 
A part of a day determines the rest of life. 

3. The basis of the knowledge and lives of these men was 
laid in the great law of experiment and experience. ‘* Come 
is the 
Note John’s certainty of knowledge (v. 36), Andrew’s 


” 


and see invitation. ‘* We have found”’ is the re- 
sponse. 
(v. 41), Nathanael’s (v. 49). The best proof of life is not demon- 
stration to the intellect, but by another one’s own conscious- 
ness. Indeed, consciousness must underlie, as a primary 
necessity, all operations of the intellect. As the woman felt 
in her body that she was healed of her plague, so Andrew 
knew he had found the Messiah. 

4. This cenviction is strong enough to overcome the bitter 
prejudices of race and caste. Even to that the invitation is, 
‘«Come and see ’’ (v. 46). It is yet the same to every other 
prejudice. It is not wise to argue against prejudice, for it is 
feeling, and can only be met by feeling. One Pentecost can 


crown a thousand arguments. 


University Park, Covo. 
% 


Added Points 


Testimony, not controversy, is the disciple’s best weapon, 

Prompt following of Jesus shows high fitness for service. 

Family and friendly connections are natural channels for 
Christian influence. 

Life bristles with pivotal points. Any moment may decide 
events for eternity. 

Christian labor has one end, but many methods. 

** Come and see,’’—the standard call of the Christian toa 
perishing world. 

Joy in a newly found Saviour quicxens the laborer’s footstep. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


gene the Lamb of God (v. 36). 
self to Christ. Richard Baxter says, ‘‘ 1 was once wont 


to meditate most on my own heart, and to dwell at home. I 


Look away from 


was still poring over either my sins or wants, or examining 
my sincerity. But now, though I am greatly convinced of 
the need of heart-acquaintance and employment, I see more 
the need of higher work, and that I should look oftener on 
God and Christ and heaven than upon my own heart. At 
home I can find distempers to trouble me, and some evidences 
of my peace ; but it is above that I must find matter of delight, 
and joy, and love, and peace itself. 1 would therefore have 
one thought at home, —on myself and sins, —and many thoughts 
above.’’ 

And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
fesus (¥. 37)- 
bidding them behold the Lamb of God. 


Yesterday John was speaking to the throng, 
As far as the record 
tells, he won no results, To-day he is saying the same thing 
alone to his two disciples, and he moves them to follow Jesus. 
Never despise the personal and private word, Often it is 
more compelling than any public one. 

And Jesus turned, and beheld them following, and saith 
unto them, What seek ye ? (Vv. 38.) 
how exquisite and welcoming the courtesy ! 


Iie turned, beheld, said, 
Like a June 
day to the shyest flower is our Lord to a seeking soul. 

Come, and ye shall see (v. 39). Were is the open secret for 
advancement in religion. Front the sunrise, and you shall 
see it. I was searching once for the planet Jupiter through a 
greattelescope. ‘The instant I so pointed it that the field of the 
instrument held the orb, I saw it and its careering moons, I 
put myself in right relation for seeing. That is coming in re- 
ligion,—so putting yourself in relation with Christ that his 
light can flood you. Come thus, and you shall surely see, 
it was about the tenth hour. No wonder the Apostle 
had memory of the exact time, though he wrote this Gos- 
pel in his far old age. ‘The supreme era for any soul is when 
it first comes into conscious contact with Christ. Have you 
had any such tenth hour ? 

He findeth first his own brother Simon (wv. 41). .Mrs. Jellyby 
lives in Mr. Dickens's novel, but she lives outside the novel 
too. She was great in what Mr. Dickene calles 44 talannmgin 
philanthropy,’’—one which was gazing a whole horizon away 
ee . Ow waoatways thinking of the left bank 
of the Niger, never of her own home. 


' 
The consequence was 
she never did any good in that, nor much on the left bank of 
the Niger. She neglected her own brother Simon. 


on the left bank of the Niger if you can. 


Do good 
I would not in the 
least lead myself to Mr. Dickens’s covert slur at missions; 
but remember that the first duty, the first chance for noble 
service, is not there, but is here, right next you, in the person 
of your own brother Simon. 
And he findeth Philip: 
me (¥. 43). 


and Jesus saith unto him, Follow 
Christ is on the search for us. That is the 
A little fellow, 
who had been lost in the crowd at the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, was brought to Mr. Moody’s preaching platform. 


Said Mr. Moody, ** This boy has a father who is more anx- 


meaning of his whole mission and ministry. 
b 7 


ious to find his boy than his boy is to be found. It is just so 
Just then a man excitedly forced 


his way through the throng into whose outstretched arms the 


” 


with our heavenly Father. 


little fellow flung himself when the man got near enough. 
The father, searching, had found his boy. cried 
Mr. Moody, ** will God receive you if you will only run to 


him to-day.”’ 


+s ‘Tee, *° 


Utterly true ; our Lord is searching for us. 
The test that 
you have been found of him is, that you follow him, as 


Philingslid. 


Let yourself be found of him, as Philip did. 


I once heard 
the great Dr. Wayland say this essentially, —that when he was 


Philip saith unto him, Come and see (v. 46). 


a young man, and admitting that, if Christianity were true, 
personal religion wags a mighty matter, he determined, though 
he had no special feeling, to give himself to earnest, personal 
inquiry about it. He went by himself, took his New Tes- 
tament, and read and prayed. In three days he had defi- 
nitely devoted himself to Jesus Christ. Surely, that was fair, 


noble, reasonable. Do you also ‘‘ come and see.’’ Make per- 


sonal trial. A true life will be the issue of such manly and 
womanly experiment. 
Philadelphia. 
=“ 2 % 


Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 35.—Again on the morrow: As in verses 29 and 
43. This is the third day referred to in this chapter: 
On the 
latter, Jesus had appeared and been announced as the Lamb 


verses 19-28, the first; verses 29-34, the second. 


of God by the Baptist, whose witness recalls the events at the 
baptism of Jesus.—/osn was standing 


** stood,’’— 7rwe of 


More literal than 
Andrew (v. 40) and John, 
The detailed 


ise tiple 5. 


who does not name himself in his Gospel. 
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character of the preceding narrative makes it probable that he 
bad been present throughout. 

Verse 36.—And he looked upon Jesus: Yixed his gaze upon 
him. So in verse 42.—ehold: An adverb.— Zhe Lamdb of 
God: Compare the fuller Statement of verse 29, which briefly 
sums up the sacrificial predictions respecting the Messiah, 
though the Baptist could not have known all that his own 
words implied. 

Verse 37.— 7hey followed Jesus: Walked after him. After- 
wards they followed him as disciples. 

Verse 38. 
ther intercourse. 


What seek ye ? Thus preparing the way for fur- 
(At this point a new verse begins in many 
editions of the Greek Testament, making fifty-two verses in 
the chapter).—Aabdi: A Jewish title of honor for men of 
Hence the explanation added in 
this Gospel, and one of its characteristic features, pointing to 


learning, usually teachers. 


a place of writing outside of Judea.— Where abidest thou? A 
modest question, showing desire for further intercourse, in 
consequence of the impression made by the Baptist’s words. 
Verse 39.—Come, and ye shall see; So the better attested 
reading here. In verse 46 the other form occurs.— 7hey 
abode with him that day: Edersheim thinks it was the Jewish 


sabbath. 





About the tenth hour: According to Jewish reck- 
oning, four o’clock in the afternoon, but according to the 
Roman, ten in the morning. It is not certain which reckon- 
ing John uses (comp. John 4: 6, §2; 19:14). Even the 
later hour would allow time for an interview of some length. 

Verse 40.—Andrew: The name is of Greek origin (An- 
dreas), meaning ‘‘manly.’’—Simon Peter's brother: This 
description, made before Peter himself is introduced by the 
narrative, shows that Peter was well known to the readers as 
a prominent person in the gospel history. 

Verse 41.—Sindeth first: Not ‘ first findeth,’’? which would 
suggest that the next thing was something else than finding. 
The word ‘ first ’’ is an adjective, and implies that Andrew, 
being the first one to find his own brother, some one else, — 
that is, the other disciple (John)—also found his brother. 
This view, which accords with the reticence of John about 
himself, is now generally accepted. James, the brother of 
John, therefore, in all probability, was included in this group 
of ** first’’ disciples. — We have found the Messiah: The l\an- 
guage of Andrew.— Which is, being interpreted, Christ: The 
explanation of the evangelist. In Andrew’s words the em- 
pasts rests upon ** we Nave found,’” whicn mpnes a perma- 
nent result. The Hebrew word ‘* Messiah ’’ and the Greek 
work ‘*Christ’’ both mean ‘ anointed.’? Andrew therefore 
refers to the One promised in the Old Testament, having ad- 
vanced from a belief in Jesus as ‘* Rabbi’’ to a recognition of 
him as ‘* Messiah.’’ He believed in the person, but probably 
as yet knew but little of what his own statement involved. 
His belief led him to tell his brother. 

Verse 42.—Bronght him unto Jesus: Peter was, doubtless, 
willing enough.— 7%e son of John : The better attested form, 
here and chapter 21: 15-17. The names John and Jonah, 
though not identical, may have been used interchangeably.— 
Shalt be called Cephas: 


the evangelist.—ever - 


The Aramaic name, interpreted by 
‘* That is, Rock, or Stone.’’? This 
significant name was probably permanently bestowed when 
the Twelve were chosen. 

Verse 43.—On the morrow: The fourth day noted in this 
chapter ; Sunday, according to Edersheim.—//e was minded : 
Purposed.— 70 go forth into Galilee: Hence Bethany was 
not in Galilee.—//e findeth Philip: Four persons of this 
name are mentioned in the New Testament ; this one became 
an apostle. Ife may have been met as the little party was 
The name means ‘‘ lover of horses.’’—Fo//ow me - 
Philip obeyed, and went with them, as the context shows. 

Verse 44.—From Bethsaida : 


Starting. 


** Of Galilee ’’ (chap. 12: 21). 
Probably western Bethsaida, near Capernaum, though the 
other evangelists usually refer to Bethsaida Julias, at the 
northeastern end of the Sea of Galilee. 
Bethsaida is in dispute. 


The site of western 
The more important matter is the 
fact that human associations were made so effective in this 
gathering of the first disciples. 

Verse 45.—l/ilip findeth Nathanael: ** Of Cana in Gali- 
lee’? (John 21:2). The latter was probably returning home. 
The name means ‘ gift of God ’’ and, as he is afterwards 
classed with the leading apostles, he is probably identical 
with Bartholomew, who is always joined with Philip in the 
lists of the apostles. —//im, of whom Moses in the law, and 
the prophets, did write: This clause is in emphatic position. 
The Messiah is meant, as Nathanael would understand.— 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph : 
the son of Joseph, of Nazareth.’’ 


More literally, ‘* Jesus, 
Philip would naturally 
describe Jesus in this way. 

Verse 46.—Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? 
Nazareth was a comparatively insignificant place, not neces- 
sarily one of evil repute. It was near the home of Na- 
thanael, and the Messiah was looked for as coming out of 
Bethlehem. Nathanael’s doubt was natural.— Come and see : 
The usual form of proffering important information or con- 
vincing evidence. A proper answer in this case and in simi- 
The sequel (vs. 47-51) shows how Nathanael 
came, saw, and was convinced. 


lar ones. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The First Disciples 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


J OHN went farther back than the other evangeZsts in re- 

gard to Christ’s origin. He goes farther back than 
they in regard, also, to his call to his first disciples. This 
section shows us that, before the miraculous draught of fishes, 
That 
scene was their call to more close and permanent attendance 
on him; this lesson shows us the beginning of their disciple- 


Peter and Andrew, James (?) and John, were disciples. 


ship. It suggests the variety in the ways by which men are 
brought to Jesus, the one conviction by which they are bound 
to him, however brought, his magnetic attractiveness, and his 
supreme authority. 

The four instances in the lesson fall into two pairs, in each 
of which the first member shows Christ’s own drawing power, 
and the conviction based on personal experience of his per- 
son, and the second shows that experience impelling to 
action in proclaiming him to others and bringing them to him. 

The sublime self-repression of the Baptist is strongly 
brought out in his very attitude as he ‘‘ stood,’ as if expec- 
tant and passive, gazing earnestly (for so the word means) on 
Jesus, who is now not coming to him, as on the previous day, 
to receive his attestation, but going from him, as if to begin 
and pursue an independent course. John repeats his yester- 
day’s testimony, but abbreviates it, as, no doubt, his two dis- 
ciples had heard it before. This second utterance was really 
an unspoken permission or command to them to attach them- 
selves to Jesus. To send away his disciples to follow another, 
and that other one whom he had baptized, would have been a 
sore cross to any one less deeply convinced of his unworthi- 
ness to be even the shoe-bearer of Messiah. No man ever 
more truly effaced himself for Christ’s sake than did John. 

‘* They 
followed Jesus,’’ probably at a distance, and not intending 


The two disciples rightly interpreted his word. 


then to address him ; but their *‘ following ’’ was more than 
a mere walking behind him, it was really a transference of 
their discipleship to him, as is plain from their addressing him 
as ** Rabbi.”’ 
and John, who will not name himself as one of the two, lets 
us feel that he was one of them by the particularity with which 
he narrates the circumstances, and the very hour at which 


that never-to-be-forgotten turning-point in their lives took 
place. 


It was an epoch-making moment in their lives, 


The brief interehange of question and answer which he re- 
cords, besides being perfectly natural in the circumstances; 
has a wider significance shining through it, of which John is 
not unaware ; for surely it is meant to set forth Christ’s uni- 
versal accessibility and loving knowledge of timid and half- 
hidden approach to him, that he should have turned to these 
two who were stealing up behind him, not meaning to accost 
him then, but only to track him to his abode, and should 
have put to them the far-reachirig question, ‘* What seek 
ye?’’ Doubtless there was a look in his eyes and a cadence 
in his voice which expressed his joy that they should seek, 
and his assurance that they would find. Does Jesus not front 
the whole race of men vainly seeking what they scarcely 
know? Would not the accurate understanding of what we 
do seek go far to convince us that we can find it*only in him ? 
Is not his question in effect his promise that, if we will tell 
him what is our quest, and seek for its satisfaction in him, he 
will give us all, and more than all, which we have wearied 
ourselves in hunting after to no purpose? Happy they who 
answer, as did these two, ‘‘ Master, where abidest thou ?”’ 
and have learned that only in him shall we find what will end 
our seeking. ~ 

The two did not venture to reply boldly, ‘* We seek thee,”’ 
but their question, ‘* Where abidest thou ?’’ with the pre- 
fixed ‘‘ Rabbi,’’ sufficiently showed what, or, rather, whom, 
they sought. So the invitation to ‘‘ come and see’’ could not 
fail, for Jesus then as now is glad to let himself be found by 
every seeker. Then too, as now, experience of what he is, 
and actual intercourse with him, rewards the seeking soul, 
and gives the strongest evidence of his work and worth. He 
still invites each of us to come, and he still assures us that, if 
we do, we shall see. 

What passed in the sacred hours of that first interview John 
keeps hidden in his own heart. The secrets of such times 
are best left unspoken. But the result of it was a conviction, 
which never afterwards wavered, that Jesus was the Messiah. 
So the second stage in the lesson follows naturally. The two 
new ‘disciples gather in others. Andrew is designated as 
Simon Peter’s brother, which implies that the readers already 
knew something of the relative position of the apostles. 
‘* He first findeth his own brother ’’ suggests a second finding 
by the unnamed other disciple, of 47s brother, which, how- 
ever, seems to have been after the time covered by this lesson. 
So the first ‘‘ quaternion’’ of the apostles was made up of 
these two pairs of brothers. 

Note how certainly a deep, personal experience of Christ’s 
preciousness will make us speak of him to others. Full 
hearts must have utterance. 
dumb. 


Love to Jesus cannot bear to be 
Love to our brother cannot let us refuse to share our 
gladness with him. Note, too, how family connections are as 


canals dug, into which we may pour the water of life. Ne- 
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body lacks opportunities of witnessing for Jesus who has 
friends and kindred. 

Note, too, how the strongest argument is the statement of 
personal experience. Andrew did not try to prove the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, but spoke out of a full heart what he had 
tasted and seen, and *‘ he brought him unto Jesus.’’ Any one 
who has found Christ can say that he has, and, if his conduct 
does not contradict his confession, he wi!l win more attention 
than learned arguments or brilliant eloquence can do. We 
cannot all employ these, but we can all say what Andrew did. 

Jesus took possession of the third convert by giving him a 
new name, which was prophetic of the stedfastness that 
would in time take the place of the unreliable impulsiveness 
of Simon’s natural character, as well as of his place in the 
apostolate. But the language of verse 42 (‘‘ thou shalt be ’’) 
shows that the name was not taken into use till a later period, 
and so, instead of there being contradiction between John and 
the other evangelists as to the occasion of its being given, there 
is harmony. 

The third stage, which is the calling of a fourth disciple, 
reveals Jesus in a still more gracious aspect than the two pre- 
ceding. They showed him as gladly yielding to the desires 
of seeking souls, and as reading and ennobling characters ; 
this shows him as taking the initiative, and himself seeking, 
for, since he ‘‘ findeth’’ he must have been secking Philip. 
Ife is not only found by all those who seek him; he finds 
those who seek him not. Not only does the merchantman 
whose quest has been for goodly pearls find the one of great 
price, but the peasant, digging with no thought of anything 
but his spade and the clods, strikes on the buried treasure. 
As a fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter, Philip may have 
heard something from_them of Jesus, which disposed him to 
obey the call. At all events, he did obey at once and fully. 
‘Phat same call is addressed to each of us, and our life de- 
pends on our attending to it. 

Philip, like the first two, was no sooner a disciple than he 
He was not told to *‘ find’’ Nathanael, 
but it was to him the most natural thing in the world to tell 
his friend of his new discovery. He did it in the same lan- 
guage as Andrew had done, but with more detail, not only 
referring to the evidence of prophecy, but specifying the 
name, abode, and descent of Jesus. He speaks of him as he 
was commonly known, and has, of course, no thought that 
he was anything but the son of Joseph. Nathanael had ‘‘no 
guile,’’? but he had his sharé of prejuaice ana of petty local 


was an evangelist. 


jealousy. His own village of Cana was at least as good as 


the neighboring village of Nazareth. If Messiah was to be a 
Galilean, what was Nazareth that it should be his abode ? 
All Galilee was looked down on by the rest of the nation, but 
its people had their own pride and their own feuds and rival- 
ries. Philip gave the only wise answer: ‘‘ Come and see.” 
Christ had said the same to the first two. 
confuted by personal examination of the thing or person 
against which they have been raised. 
upfavorably of Christ because he does not really know him. 
The sunshine of his countewance, if he is really looked at as 
he is, will melt the frosts of prejudicé. ‘‘ Come and see”’ is 
the invitation which he gives, and which his servants should 


Prejudices are best 


Many a man thinks 


give, to seekers and to prejudiced objectors. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 1: 19-51. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Passing the prolog, we enter upon the second grand di- 
vision of the Gospel,—Jesus’ revelation of himself to the world 
(1:19 to 12: 50). 
(semeion) in this Gospel, we find two natural turn- 


Noting again the importance given to 
** signs ”’ 
ing-points at 2: 11 and 4: 54, which separate these eleven 
and a half chapters into at least three distinctly marked sec- 
The first of these, I: 19 to2: 
Its theme is clearly expressed by the opening 


tions. 11, furnishes matter for 
two lessons. 
sentence and by the closing verse. Let us call it provision- 
ally, ‘‘ The spontaneous witness to Jesus as the divine Mes 
siah,’’ given by John the Baptist, the prophet to whom God 
revealed truth (1 : 19-34), by the disciples whose souls were 
prepared for truc spiritual insight (1 : 35-51), and by a deed 
I-11). 


The section for this lesson may be analyzed thus : 


which was a distinct ‘‘ sign ’’ (2: 
John’s 
prophetic witnesss(vs. 19-28) ; his public identification of Jesus 
as the expected Messiah (vs. 29-34) ; Jesus’ recognition as 
the Messiah by John, Andrew, and Peter (vs. 35-42) ; the 
giad surrender of Nathanael \vs. 43-51). 
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Read the section 1 : 19-51 slowly, noting (1) John’s un- 
swerving loyalty (v. 20); (2) how their queries regarding 
his person are answered by a modest reference to his office 
(¥. 23); (3) his direct testimony to Jesus as the expected 
Messiah (vs. 29, 36); (4) his practical transference of two 
disciples from himself to Jesus (v. 37) ; (5) their shyness and 
the considerate kindliness of Jesus (vs. 38, 39); (6) the 
strange silence of the writer regarding the conversation of 
that memorable day (v. 39); (7) the wonderful insight of 
Jesus into innate character (vs. 42, 47, 48); (8) the glad 
allegiance of these six disciples to their Lord ; (9) the terms 
applied to Jesus by John, the disciples, and by himself. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent oa the purchase of any books whatever ; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
tev consult them. ] 


For the interpretation of meaning of such phrases as ** the 
prophet,’’ ‘‘ Lamb of God,’’ ** baptize with the Holy Spirit,’’ 
** Son of God,’’ ** the Messiah,’’ *‘ an Israelite indeed,’’ etc., 
see Plummer, Milligan and Moulton, Abbott, Rice, or West- 
cott, 7 /oce. On such questions as the reckoning of time 
(v. 39), or the meaning of **Son of God,’’ in verses 34 and 
49, they differ considerably. With regard to the method of 
reckoning time, see Andrews, ‘‘ Life of our Lord,’’ (158), or 
Westcott (282), or Ramsay in the Expositor (Vol. VII, 1893, 
216 ff.). On the Messianic ideas of the age, suggested by verses, 
19-25, see Seidel’s ‘* In the Time of Jesus ’’ (150-165). Gilbert, 
*“Student’s Life of Jesus ’’ (144-148), classifies the facts of this 
narrative admirably, Perhaps the most suggestive study of 
the details, aside from that of Dods in the Expositor’s Bible 
Commentary, is to be found in the admirable monograph by 
Stalker on ‘*The Two St. Johns of the New Testament ”’ 
(American Tract Society, 23-36, 224-235). 

Every book mentioned above has solid value. Why not 
get them, in the public library, the Sunday-school or church 
reference library, or in the class library ? 

III, QvESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to the other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. John the Baptist. (1.) What was he divinely commis- 


sioned to do? (vs. 6-8.) What additional phases of his work 
are deveribed in the first THIete Oospeist 


(ey te wre ree 
ways did he express the difference between Jesus and himself? 

2. His Double Witness to Jesus. (3.) What did the priestly 
representatives mean when they asked him if he was “‘ Eli- 
jah’’ or ** the prophet ”’ ? 
imply that he was tempted to regard himself as the Messiah ? 
(4.) What is the fulness of meaning in John’s mind when he 
used the terms ‘* Lamb of God ’’ and “ Son of God’? ? Conld 
the latter term have had to him the significance which we 
give it? [Critical Notes: v. 36.] 

3. The First Two Disciples. (5.) Who were they? Did 
John the Baptist practically send them after ‘Jesus ? [Critical 
Notes: v. 35.] 
regarding the first contact of these two disciples with Jesus 
an indication that he knew little about it, or that for some rea- 
son he did not wish to describe it? If the latter, why not ? 

4. The Next Four. (7.) What was the first. result of that 
interview with Jesus? When did it begin? 


Does the phraseology of verse 20 


(6.) Is the extreme reticence of the writer 


Does verse 41 
imply that the other disciple found Ais brother as well? [Les- 
son Surroundings: Persons. Critical Notes: v. 41. Mec- 
Laren: § 7.] (8.) What was the influence or fact that made 
these Galileans the earnest disciples of Jesus as the Messiah ? 

5. The Portrait of our Lord. 
tions furnished by him of ** grace and truth ’’ (v. 14). 


(9.) Gather up the illustra- 
What 
What title did he assume ? 

(10.) What is the 


titles are applied to him here ? 
6. The Portrait of John the Baptist. 


portrait of the Baptist drawn by the writer ? [Geikie : q 2.) ° 
IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTs. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


How vividly that first contact with his Lord remained in 
the memory of the writer! He could name the hour and re- 
call the minutest details. Is there no parallel in the experi- 
ence of many to-day ? 

Archbishop Trench called this the Eureka chapter. John 
and Andrew, full of their rich experience, hastened to report 
it to their intimates. 

In the presence of Jesus the heart is laid bare. 

This story of discipleship is so instructive as to almost seem 
symbolical. 
sight, —how certainly one follows the other ! 


Obedience to the call, contact, appreciative in- 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 
Christ's First Disciples, or the Importance of Choices 


|’ is a significant fact that at one time Napoleon was offered 
the position of gunner in the Turkish army. He refused 
it. Had he accepted, what vast and dolorous consequences 


might not have followed! Europe might have become a mere 
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appendage to the Ottoman empire. 
will depended the fate of millions. 
This same truth is seen in many lives. 


On this one act of the 


Had Moses, on the 
day on which God called him to be the leader of Israel, and 
to go down to deliver them from bondage, refused, what in- 
calculable consequences would have followed! He did not 
know how much depended on his action that day. But we 
see that it was to him the most momentous day of all his 
history. 

This same truth is illustrated in the lesson for to-day. Here 
we have five plain men who had gone up to Judea, drawn, 
undoubtedly, by the fame of the fiery John the Baptist. They 
were Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael, and probably John 
the Evangelist. They had no idea of what was to come to 
them of opportunity on those two days. Yet they were to be 
to them the most important days of all their lives. They were 
then to receive a call to discipleship, such as would shape 
their whole lives from that time onward. And not only was 
it to shape their lives, but those of countless multitades who 
were to follow them. Of all this they were unaware. But 
when the call came to them to follow this Nazarene, they ac- 
cepted it, and from that day to the end of time their names 
will be associated with his in glorious union. Can we ima- 
gine what a difference it would have made to them and to 
multitudes of others if they had said **No”’ instead of 
“You? 


our lives are not actions, but choices. On these inner 


All this proves that the most important things in 


choices our outward acts depend, and from them flow. Re- 
ally, the destiny of each individual is decided in the silent 
chambers of his own soul. This it is that makes of choices 
such solemn things. In reality, eternities hang on them, 
See how it works in common life. ‘The boy chooses his 
life calling. If he has chosen it right, it will redouwnd to his 
benefit ; if he has made the wrong choice, he will never cease 
to regret it. The moment he has truly resolved ** I will be a 


doctor,’’ or ** I will enter business life,’’ he has done that 
The difference 
at the start may seem small, but, at the end of his effort it 


will be seen to be world wide. 


which is to shape all his subsequent career. 


It is like the choosing of one 
of two trains, which stand on adjacent sets of rails,—only a 
few feet apart at the start, but, at the end, one train lands 
you in San Francisco, and the other in Portland, Maine. Ten 
feet apart at the start, three thousand miles apart at the close. 

e same thing is true in matters Spiritual, ‘The choice of 


companions may be all that differentiates between success and 


ruin in the career of a young man or maiucn. «--  , 
who comes to the city may settle all his future life by one act, 
if he chooses deliberately to take up with sin and sinful com- 
panions. If, on the other hand, he chooses to surround him- 
self with wholesome influences, he may rise to heights of 
which he had no conception when he left his home in the 
country. So, too, in matters still deeper. The choice for 
Christ or against Christ may and will influence all of a man’s 
This is the teaching of the 
Word of God, and is the testimonyf all human experience. 
Choices, choices, these are the Gibraltars of the battle of life, 


and upon them depend the issues of eternity. 
New York City. 


life, not only here, but hereafter. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE scene of our lesson opens on a quiet spot near the fords 

of the Jordan (use map). There Jesus had been baptized 

by John, who did not recognize the Messiah when he first came 
to him ; but, when Jesus was baptized, and praying, what did 
John see, and what words were spoken? John was then ready 
and glad to bear witness that Jesus was the Son of God. The 
next day, John saw Jesus w alking towards him, and said, 
** Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!’’ The next day after, two of John’s disciples were 
with him, when John again saw Jesus, and said, ** Behold, the 
John knew and felt sure that the man he 


Lamb of God!”’’ 
looked upon was the promised One whose way he had been 
sent to prepare, for whom he came to bear witness, and to 
preach to all who would hear, bidding them ‘ repent and be 
baptized.’’ He called Jesus the Lamb of God, for he remem- 
bered the words of the prophet who had said the anointed 
one, the Messiah, who would be an offering for sin, would 


be brought as a lamb to the slanghter. He had long been 
promised, and every sacrifice offered upon thousands of altars 
had been a picture promise of the one whom John called the 
Lamb of God. 

Two Di cipl 


and were called his disciples. 


We read of two men who had heard John, 
They knew what John said ; 
John, who 
writes the account, gives the name of one of these two men, 
Probably 


they looked, saw Jesus, and walked after him. 


Andrew, but does not tell the name of the other. 
it was John himself, who seldom mentions his own name. 
No other could have so remembered, and years after have de- 
scribed, the day and the very hour, the look of the new Mas- 
ter as he turned, the question he asked, the welcome words, 


**Come, and ye shall see,’’ and the never-to-be-forgotten day 
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when they ‘‘ abode with him.’’ It-was at four in the after- 
noon, if John used the Jewish mode of reckoning time, as he 
seems to have done all through his Gospel. As the two men 
followed, Jesus turned, and, seeing them, asked, ‘‘ What 
seck ye?’’ The first recorded words of Jesus to his disci- 
ples a question, one that each person may well think about 
as asked of himself. What am I seeking? What do I ask 
of Jesus? For what do I ask most earnestly? What is my 
heart’s desire? The next sentence of Jesus to his new friends 
was’ a welcome and a promise, ‘* Come, and ye shall see.”’ 
It is a never-ceasing call, ‘‘ Come, and learn of me,’’ remind- 
ing us of the strong assurance, ‘‘ Ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.’’ These are not the first recorded words of Jesus’ 
manhood and ministry, for he said to John the Baptist, as he 
was about to be baptized, ‘‘ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’”’ 

Brothers,—Andrew’s first act before he allowed himself to 
enjoy the presence of the man who had won his heart, was to 
go and find his own brother, and tell him, ‘‘ We have found 
the Messiah.’’ John sought and found his brother James, 
though he does not report it here, but we know the two first 
disciples each brought his brother to Christ, and thus Andrew 
unconsciously became the model of Christian brotherhood for 
all time. Whom did Andrew bring? With searching look 
and prophetic word Jesus called his name, Simon, aad added 
the name Peter,—meaning a rock or stone,—showing what 
the work and character of Peter would become. 

Follow Me.—In his early ministry the heart of Jesus went 
out towards Galilee, and he wanted some Galileans to be life- 
long associates with him. One of these was a man named 
Philip, whose home was in the town of Bethsaida (show loca- 
tion on map), a place of business for fisher-folk, and the home 
of Andrew and Peter. Philip was the first disciple to whom 
Jesus said *‘ Follow me.’’ The first two disciples called 
other two, the next Jesus himself directly called. Philip, too, 
eagerly repeated the good news, for he found his friend, Na- 
thanael, of Cana, southwest from Bethsaida (refer to map). 
Pnilip and Nathanael knew the Scriptures, and doubtless 
were devout Jews who anxiously waited for the Messiah. 
‘That very day in the quiet of his own garden, sitting in the 
shade of a fig-tree, Nathanael had been thinking, and praying, 
no doubt, for the coming of his Lord. What were Philip’s 
first words at the greeting when he found Nathanael? By 
what name did he call the unc uf -wnonr—nroves—ena tre 


prophets had written ? Because Nazareth was a small, hum- 
ox poace, and Nathanael expected that a mighty One, the 


Wonderful, should come from Bethlehem, Nathanael asked 
in surprise, ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ 
Philip answered him in the same spirit that Jesus had replied 
to Andrew and John,—‘‘ Come and see.’’ Nathanael waited 
no second call. Jesus saw his heart and knew his thought. 
He was ready to yield quick obedience, and the Master showed 
that he saw Nathanael under the fig-tree before Philip called 
him. Nathanael made prompt confession, ‘‘ Thou art the Son 
of God,”’ 
ciples in other Gospels always with Philip, is the same as 
Nathanael in John. 


It is believedsthat Bartholomew, in the list of dis- 


What matter by which name he is known, 
sifice, as an ideal Jew, his memory is enshrined in Jesus’ words 
What 
seems to you the most practical thought in connection with 


of him, ‘* An Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’’ 


these six disciples ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
For the First Primary Grade 


HE strong instinct for companionship, or ‘‘ togetherness,’’ 

may serve as the basis upon which to build the lesson. 
We will use as 
The de- 
velopment will show these working together, working to- 
gether for others. 


The season may furnish points of contact. 
such snowflakes, raindrops or water, and sunshine. 


Jesus so worked ; he says, ‘* Follow me ;”’ 
that is, ** Do as I have done.’’ 

The application or expression is in the conduct of the home 
life. Bring to the class some snow as light and flaky as 
Show 
Let the class tell what it is, whence it came, and 


possible, some water in a bottle, and a lump of sugar. 
the snow. 
how it falls ; that is, many flakes together, so close they can 
scarcely be seen. Speak of work as the pleasantest thing in 
the world, and ask the class to tell you of the beautiful work 
the snowflake children do. Your questions and their answers 
should bring out the facts that the snow keeps the wheat, 
flowers, etc., warm, moistens the ground for the tiny roots, 
feeds the springs and small streams, and gives pleasure to 
children who play in it. One flake alone could do little, but 
together they do great things for others,—the plants, the 
earth, the streams, and the children. 

Speak of the sunshine as made by many sunshine children. 
Together they do wonderful things. As with the snowflakes, 
one alone is lonesome and of small worth ; together they are 
strong. Again elicit by questions the work the sunshine 
children do. They make the light and warmth, the growth of 
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flowers, and the happiness and safety of everything. Tell 
that sometimes, when they shine upon the snowflake children, 
these change their white dresses, and turn into ‘‘ water 
babies.’’ A great many together make the water such as you 
show them in the bottle. 2 

With a long pin show some tiny drops, and ask the chil- 
dren, ‘‘ What can such little drops do?’’ The answer 
should be, ‘‘ Work for others,’’ by quenching thirst in ani- 
mals, plants, and ourselves (a drink), and in cleansing faces, 
hands, clothes, etc. 

It is right to show the sweetness or happiness of working 
together for others by even so common a thing as a lump of 
sugar. To do this use a cube of sugar and one crushed into 
its composing granules. The same idea will hold and be 
evolved. Show both the many together and the very small 
sugar child by itself. Let the class tell the work these can 
do, end illustrate by giving a very few grains to each. These 
are sweet by themselves, but much less so than the many to- 
gether in the lump, working to sweeten things for boys and 
girls, 

Now say that ‘‘ last week we heard of some one who made 
all these things,’’ not for himself only, but for others, and recall 
the sentence of that lesson. Write ‘‘ Jesus ’’ in bold letters, 
and this time put under it ‘* Worked for others,’’ and add 
that ‘‘there are two words we will try to remember, which 
They are in the same lesson brother and sister 
have to study. We will put them in our two hands to keep, 
to think about, and to tell to mother. The first, for the right 
the other, for the left, is ‘ me.’ 


. 9) 


Jesus said. 


hand, is ‘ Follow ;’ ‘ Follow 
me’ means ‘ Do the kinds of things I do. 

If Jesus worked for others, and made the snowflake, sun- 
shine, water, and even the sugar children, to work for others, 
real children may. Helping mother, or caring for or playing 
with little brother or sister, is working for others, and mind- 
ing, or ** expressing,’’ the ‘* Follow me ’’ of the lesson, 

A word calling to mind the sweetness or happiness of a 
child in so doing is helpful in fixing the purpose or desire to 
do so again, and thus we may help to form the habit of re- 


” 


garding the good of others, 
Second or Advanced Primary 
Begin at once your map of Palestine. The political divis- 
» + 
ions, Bethlehem and Nazareth, with the natural features of the 


Fill _it in as the les- 
This map should be a permanent one. If 


your blackboard space is limited, a piece of glazed white mus- 
lin and colored pencils will enable you to make it so. A 
sand-table is helpful, but not indispensable. A bright tin 
baking-pan and common sand have often done noble service, 
and are to be preferred for a small or individual class. The 
picture holds quite the first place in its power to teach, and 
most of the Sunday-school societies publish sets illustrating 
the quarter’s lessons, These are helpful adjuncts. 4 

An errand will be the point of contact, and will develop as 
follows : 


_country will he the first presentation 
sons progress, 


An errand. 

A message. 

Review. 

No one could take a message everywhere. 
Helpers needed. 


Jesus’ message. 


To a child an errand means work for others. Sometimes 
things are sent, sometimes words, then it is a message. Re- 
view the last lesson, especially-the words he came to tell us. 
Speak of Jesus’ growth to manhood, his desire that every one 
should heart God’s words of love. The pleasantness of a com- 
rade to go with one appeals to the experience of all. 

These preparatory ideas foreshadow the lesson truth, which 
is : working with others, for others, is following Jesus. 

The lesson story divides : 

Jesus walking by the river. 

The first who wished to join him. 

Each found, told, and brought his brother. 
Then friends. 

The narration of the intervening history would make the 
lesson too long excepting for the classes of oldest scholars, for 
which John the Baptist and the baptism of Jesus may be re- 
called bv a picture, or by the simplest story of the scene. 
Remembering that the imagination is a chief characteristic of 
the child’s mind, use it to make the scenes and persons of the 
lessons real to him. If you have no picture of the Jordan 
fords, make a word-picture as a background for the gently 
advancing figure of the beautiful and gracious Jesus which the 
three others were regarding. The simplest lines on pad or 
blackboard will greatly help your words. You must know 
the country, costumes, and habits of the people; you must 
feel the beauty of the central figure, ‘‘ The Lamb of God,’’ 
that the class may also see and feel through you, 

The application to life or something to do follows : 


Bring others to Jesus’ school. 
Brother or sister. 

The baby, the cradle roll. 

Little friends. 

Children who go to no other school. 





! The Perry Picture Company, Malden, Massachusetts, publish many 
pictures of sacred subjects and places They are of superior size and 
style, and the price is one dollar per hundred 
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No prizes should be given for bringing others to Sunday- 
school, but, if you believe it to be a dear and delightful place, 
and do your best to spread the sentiment, and to make the 
sentiment a reality, the children will do their part, being, as 
they are, gregarious and sympathetic. Do not forget to use 
the cradle roll, and so gather in the babies. To learn the 
names of the disciples is not absolutely essential, and much 
time and energy ought not be expended upon them, They 
may, however, be quite easily learned by first calling them the 
scholars of Jesus, and then suggest that we name our classes 
after them for this quarter. If your department is undivided, 
individual children may be named. As there are girls in our 
school, though not in that of Jesus, Tomasina, Philipena, and 
Peterine may be substituted for the corresponding masculine 
names, A trial has proved this to be an interesting and easy 
way of learning and remembering their names. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





COMING TO JESUS 


VIA 
1. JOHN 
2. BIBLE 
3. FRIEND 


4. JESUS 











Have on the board all but the four words after the figures. 
In printing or writing in these and other words, be sure your 
letters can be read across the room. 
easily, cover the words with black tissue paper (use black 
pins), and remove strips as reached. 

Who knows what ‘‘ via’? means? (Illustrate by logal rail- 
roads, roads, or streets.) So there are various ways by which 
people come to Jesuss This lesson tells-us of three, and sug- 
gests a fourth. 

Who announced the coming of Jesus, the Lamb of God ? 
iic had been preaching in the wilderness, and these first two 
disciples had comie to hear himg So they came to Jesus via 
John, Uow can we hear Jesus preached to-day ? 

In the next to the last verse we see how some others come. 
(Read verse.) How had Philip learned what Moses and the 
prophets had to to say about the Messiah? He had studied 
his Bib/e, and was ready, when the call came, not only to 
come himself, but to persuade Nathanael to come too, 

That shows us a third way, the way in which Jesus intended 
that most of his followers should come,—by the invitation of 
a friend. How did Peter come to Jesus? Suppose Andrew 
had never spoken ! 


If you cannot letter 


There is a fourth way. Do you remember how Matthew 
Some Christians feel that nobody called 
or brought them to Jesus but /esvs himself, speaking in their 


hearts. 


became a disciple ? 


So there are plenty of ways to come to Jesus. The impor- 
tant thing is, Have you come ? And whom have you brought 
with you ? 
Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Behold, the Master passeth by."’ 

** Just as I am, without one plea.’ 

** Sinners Jesus will receive."’ 

**On Jordan's bank the Baptist's cry." 
‘*Where my Redeemer leads me."’ 


Psalm 84 1-7. 
Psalm 118 : 24-29. 


Psalm 145 : 15-21. 

**Come, let us join our cheerful songs."’ 

‘‘Leading souls to Jesus who are sad and 
lost."’ 

‘*‘Oh, bring them to Jesus." 


Psalm 27 : 4-8. 


Psalm 133 . 1-3. 
x2 % 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Who was Christ? How long had he existed 

before coming into the world? Why did he come into 

the world? What descriptive names does John give him? 
How was he received ? 

2 THe Baptism (Matt. 3: 13-17, Mark 1:9-11, Luke 
3: 21, 22).—By whom was Jesus baptized ? 
worthy of this exalted honor? 
divinity were given at his baptism? 
to the rite ? 

3. THE TEMPTATION (Matt. 4: I-11; Mark 1: 12, 13; 
Luke 4: 1-13).—Where did Jesus go after his baptism ? 
With what purpose? Why did he submit himselt to this 
trial? (Matt. 3: 15.) What temptations came to him? By 
what means did he conquer them ? 

4 Tue First Disctpies (vs 35-39).—‘* The next day 


How was John 
What proofs of Christ’s 
Why did Christ submit 
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after’’ what? (John 1: 47.) Who probably was one of these 
disciples? (v. 40.) Who, probably, was the other? (John 
19: 26, 27.) What did John imply in comparing Christ to a 
lamb? (Isa. 53: 7, etc.) Why was this the most lofty of 
titles? How did John get such insight? How did this an- 
nouncement to his disciples show John’s humility and unself- 
ishness? What do you praise in the action of those disciples ? 
How do these first recorded words of Christ’s ministry disclose 
his character and mission? How do they apply to us also? 
Why did John remember so well the precise hour ? 

5. THE WIDENING GosPEL (vs. 40-46).—What more is 
known of Andrew? (Mark 1: 29; 13: 3; John6: 8; 
12:22.) Why was this single deed of his enough to render 
him glorious ?- What two meanings may be conveyed by the 
‘first’? in verse 41? What is signified by ‘‘Christ,’’ 
‘* Messiah’? ? How can we become able, like Andrew, to 
bring others to Jesus? How was Peter’s character unlike a 
stone? What change did Christ thus predict? From what 
Philip must we distinguish the apostle ? (Acts 6: 5; 8: 5-12.) 
Where was Bethsaida? What, probably, was Nathanael’s 
other name? (Matt. to : 3.) What was ‘tthe law’’? 
Where does it hint of Christ? (Gen. 49: 10; Num. 24: 
17-19; Deut. 18: 15, etc.) What prophets especially fore- 
told Christ? (Isa. 7: 143 53: 1-12; Ezek. 34: 23-31; Dan. 
9 : 24-27; Micah §: 2, etc.) Why was Nathanael surprised 
to find the Messiah come from Nazareth? In what ways, 
then, were Christ’s first disciples won? 
his disciples won in modern times ? 


How are most of 


For the Superintendent 
1. Who obtained for Christ his first disciples? 2. Who 
were they? 3. How did Andrew at once prove himself a 
true disciple? 4. Who was the third disciple? 5. Who was 
the fourth? 6. How was he won? 7. How did he also 
prove himself a true disciple ? 
Boston, 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. Why is Jesus properly called a lamb? 2,. What is the 
meaning of the-word ‘‘ Christ’? ? 3. Who were the first five 
disciples of Jesus? 4. How may we lead others to Jesus? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


ABBI (WHICH Is TO SAy, . . . MASTER ’’).—The Jew- 
ish terms of honor for their religious teachers were 
three. These were, in ascending honor, Rabh, Rabbi, Rab- 
ban, the last term being given in cases only of the extremest 
rarity. As regards the relation of the rabbi to the people, the 
Sages advised every man: ‘* Chgose for thee a Master, and 
withdraw from doubt ;’’ that is, Choose for yourself a rabbi, 
who can solve the legal and casuistical questions which per- 
plex you. Jesus was not a rabbi in the strict sense, but the 
title was given to him in point of courtesy by those who would 
learn from him. 

** MessiAH ... CHRIST... CEPHAS ... PETER.’’—If, in 
reading a modern book, we should find stich explanations of 
names as occur in the following phrases (though, of course, 
family names are not commonly translated now from one 
language into another), Herr Zimmerman, that is, Mr. Car- 
penter; Herr Stein, that is, Mr. Stone, we should at once 
understand that the book was written for people presumed 
to be ignorant of the language to which the names explained 
belong. For the same reason, we know that John wrote for 
people who did not know Hebrew and the cognate dialects. 
When he uses a Semitic name, he stops and explains it. 
‘* We have found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, 
One Anointed). ... Thou shalt be called Cephas (which is, 
by interpretation, Rock).’’ The translators have obscured 
this fact by.inserting the Greek words, Christ and Peter ; as 
if Greek were not as foreign to the English reader as Semitic, 
Althdtgh in the West we are less likely to have different 
forms of our names for different languages, the thing is not 
unheard of. Some of the German Schneiders, settling in the 
United States, have translated their names boldly into English 
as Taylor. So Loewenstein is apt to become Livingstone, by 
trans-phonetics rather than by translation 
change quite freely. The German, for instance, is a 
‘*Deutscher’’ at home, an ‘* Allemandais ”’ 
**German ”’ in England and the United States, and a ‘‘ Nim- 
sawi’’ among the Arabs. 

*“CAN ANY Goop THING COME OUT OF NAZARETH ?’?— 
The whole of Galilee was a despised region in the eyes of the 
more polished Palestinians of the South. The Galileans were 
accused of being rude, illiterate, and devoid of culture. Their 
pronunciation was said to be so thick that it led constantly to 
mortifying blunders, as when one could not tell from the word 
used whether a Galilean peasant had come to the market for 
an ass (Ahamor), wine (Ahemer), sheepskin (immer), or wool 
(‘immar). A Galilean woman, inviting her guest to table, 
said, ‘*I am going to give you milk to eat.’’ In her thick 


National names 


in France, a 


Galilean pronunciation it actually sounded, ‘* May a lion eat 
you!” Other such ambiguities are mentioned as occurring 
in the rude speech of the Galileans. Worse than all, the 
Galileans were said to be loose on points of doctrine, so that 
a bad odor of heterodoxy hung over the province. It was not 
to Galilee that the Judean would naturally have looked for a 
great theological teacher. Nazareth shared, of course, in the 
reproach of its province. The town was a typical Gali- 
lean village, filled with a warm-hearted, and perhaps (as the 
Talmud suggests) a warm-tempered, people, who had little 
sympathy with the learned casuistry of the Judean Tabbis, and 
were therefore looked down upon as ignorant rabble. There 
is little reason for charging special moral turpitude against the 
people of Nazareth. The Judean simply looked down upon 
Nazareth as the urbane inhabitant of a great city is supposed 
to look down upon a backwoods settlement. The inhabitants 
of a college town in the East would hardly turn to the new set- 
tlement of Nosuchplace, in Blank Territory, for a*teacher of 
culture. That was the way the Judean felt with regard to 
Nazareth, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Personal Attractiveness Illustrated 
Analysis 


I. FOLLOWERS WON (vs. 35-39, 43, 44)- 

1. A Consecrated Herald: 

John was standing, and two of his disciples (35). 
Behold, I send my messenger (Mal. 3: 1). 
There came a man, sent from God (John 1: 6). 
2. A Commanding Testimony : 

He... saith, Behold the Lamb of God! (36.) 
Asa eta that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 53: 7). 
Behold, the Lamb, ... . which taketh away the sin (John 1 : 29). 
3. A Quick Secaetite 

The two disciples... followed Jesus (37). 
ime left all, and followed him (Luke 5 : 11). 

orsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 

4- AFriendly Opening: 

Jesus... saith unto them, What seck ye? (38.) 
He... saith unto them, Peace he unto you (Luke a4: 96). 
Children, have ye aught to eat? (John 21 : 5.) 
5. An oan Invitation : 

He saith, . Come, and ye shall see (39). 
Laak unta me. and he yo 2404 (tom 49+ 
Come unto me... and I will give you rest st (Matt. 11 : 28). 
6. A Glad Acceptance: 

They came...andsaw;... and they abode with him (39). 
Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8: 8), 
7. A Personal Call: 

Jesus saith to him, Follow me (43). 


He calleth his own sheep by name (John 10: 3). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2: 19). 


II. SERVICE EVOKED (vs. 40-42, 45, 46). 

1. A Brother Sought: 

He findeth first his own brother Simon (41). 
Am I my brother's keeper ? (Gen. 4: 9.) 
Go to thy house unto thy friends, and Yell them (Mark 5 : 19). 
a. An Experience Told: 

He... saith unto him, We have found the Messiah (41). 
I will declare what he hath done for my soul ( Psa. 66 : 16). 
I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly (1 Tim. 1: 13). 
3- A Helping Hand Extended: 

He brought him unto Jesus (42). 


They helped every one his —e (Isa. 41 : 6). 
They led him by the hand... into Damascus (Acts 9: 8). 


4- An Extending Activity: 
Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith (45). 
Cne post shall run to meet another (Jer. 51 : 31). 
Go ye into all the world, and preach (Mark 16: 15). 
5s. An Enlarging Comprehension: 
Him, of whom Moses, ... and the prophets, did write (45). 
Let us follow on to know the Lord (Hos. 6: 3). 
Grow in the... knowledge of our Lord (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 
6. AHoly Persistence: 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see (46). 
Come thou with us, and we will do thee good (Num, 10 : 29). 
O taste and see that the Lord is good (Psa. 34: 8). 
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International Home Readings 


MOoN.—John 1 : 35-42. 
TUES,—John 1 : 43-51. 
WED.—Matt. 4: 18-25. The second call. 
THURS.—Luke g : 18-26. True discipleship. 
FRI.—Matt. 5: 13-20. ‘Teaching the disciples, 
SaT.—John 15: 12-21. Friends of Jesus, 
SuUN.—Matt. 19: 23-30. Reward. 


\ Christ's first disciples. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. ° 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: My sheep hear my voice, 
and 1 know them, and they follow me.—Johbn 10 : 27. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light ........... John 1: 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples ..... . John 1: 35-46 
3. January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle .......... John 2: 1-11 
4- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus .......... John 3: 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s- Well .......... John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed ..... . John 4 : 43-54 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ....... John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. . . . John 6: 1-14 
g. February 26.-Christ at the Feast ......... John 7: 14, 28-37 
1o. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin. . . ...... John 8 : 12, 31-36 
I 


. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man 
12. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd 
13. March 26.—Review. 


<< vie John g: 1-11 


Work and Workers 


Utah Sunday-School Convention 
By L. M. Gillilan, Secretary 


HE thirteenth annual convention of the Utah State 
Sunday-school Association was held at the Mormon 
metropolis, November 25-27. Our convention was 
characterized by great earnestness on the part of tlre 
delegates and friends of the Sunday-school in attendance. 
Our program was planned to avoid set speeches as far as 
possible. The idea that controlled was that, the greater 
part the individual has in such convention, the greater 
the interest. We planned for conferences for depart- 
ments and conferences for the whole convention, open 
parliaments, recitation of Scripture, and short verbal 
reports from the workers from different parts of the field. 
In other words, it was a convention of the workers, for 
the workers, and by the workers. We were not favored 
by the presence of any workers from points beyond the 
confines of our own mountain state. The fact that all 
the delegates came with willing hearts, set on getting 
and doing something, made the absence of the foreign 
worker the less noticed. 
The secretary reported ten denominations in the Asso- 
ciation, 135 schools, 7,756 scholars, 863 officers and 
teachers, 5,350 average attendance, 123 added to the 


om tl 
church fr the Snunday- school, 30 regular teachers’ - 
meetings, 7 home departments, 4 normal departments, 


and 64 libraries. During the year, ten new schools have 
been organized. 

The fifth session was the usual Sunday afternoon chil- 
dren's rally, favored by special music from the Atkin- 
son Sunday-school of Fort Douglas, the home of the now 
famous Twenty-fourth regiment of our regular army. 
The fact that many of those who took part in this ser- 
vice faced ‘the enemy at San Juan Hill made the music 
all the miore interesting. Spanish bullets had pierced 
the bodies of some who helped render special music on 
this occasion. 

At the closing session, the Rev. Ellis Bishop of this 
city told the convention how to interest boys and young 
men in Sunday-school and church work. 

The convention closed with all naming it the best in 
the history of the Association. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: C. E. Brainard, president ; R. B.°Quay, 
vice-president ; L. M. Gillilan, secretary ; J. A. Smith, 
treasurer ; and Dr. E. V. Silver, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Salt Lake City. 

“22% 


; Among many other problems, the 
A Correspondence Council of Seventy, working through 
Course in John . , 

the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature, is considering that of the needs of the Sunday- 
school teacher. Within a year several plans will be 
announced, all of which depend upon the willingness 
of the teacher to become himself a pupil under compe- 
tent instruction. One of these plans is now ready,— 
namely, a Correspondence Course in the Gospel of John. 
(The International Lessons are upon this Gospel from 
January to July, 1899.) The work will be conducted by 
a sKilled instructor by means of weekly or fortnightly 
recitations, returned with corrections to the student. 
Only the most necessary books are required for the 
study,—a Bible, a small commentary, and a series of 
inductive studies. To those teachers who desire it the 
instructor will also give some special hints concerning 
methods of class work. The fee for tuition is as small 
as is consistent with the work of an individual instructor. 
Information may be secured by addressing the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, I1l‘nois. 
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Books and Uriters 


A New Bible Dictionary 


HE characteristics that differentiate Professor Dr. 
John D. Davis's new Dictionary of the Bible (Phila- 
delphia : The Westminster Press. $2 net) from others are 
perhaps three : its size, its authorship, and its point of 
view. 

It is of medium size,—about eight hundred pages. It 
contains perhaps one-fourth as much matter as Smith's 
Bible Dictionary, and several times as much as some of 
It is large enough so that its 
That it is 
no larger is a disadvantage in the case of one who de- 


tie smaller dictionaries. 
more important articles are reasonably full. 


sires full and detailed information, but a distinct advan- 
tage when one wishes to obtain a certain amount of 
And the difference 
in price between this and the larger dictionaries is. a very 
important item to that large majority of Bible students 
whose purses are slender. 

The work of authorship in this dictionary has been 
done by. Professors Davis, Warfield, and Purves, all 


information as rapidly as possible. 


belonging to the faculty of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. With the exception of a few important articles, 
comtributed by his two colleagues, the work is all that of 
Professor Davis. It is a monument of industry on his 
part. In this matter of authorship, it is quite in con- 
trast with Smith's Bible Dictionary, or with the new 
dictionary now being issued under the editorship of Dr. 
Hastings, which have the collaboration of many scholars 
from many lands. The eye of our generation is quick 
to see the disadvantage at which the work of Dr. Davis 
stands in this respect, and perhaps is not so well open 
to see the advantages it has. Evidently, any one man, 
however distinguished, is deficient in attainments and 
resources and thinking power as compared with a large 
number of men equally able. And there are advan- 
tages in looking at things from different. and even fram 


, ad ae ii a ictionary of Dr. 
contradictory, points of view. The d y . 
" ~~ «9 vuliparcu wit is Targer recent rivals, is lack- 


ing in breadth and in variety of opinion, and some of 
the articles are lacking in that careful completeness of 
details which characterizes some of the work in the 
others. But, on the other hand, the homogeneity of 
the work gives it some decided advantages. In this 
dictionary, the important articles do not contradict one 
another. Those who study the Bible in the churches 
and Sunday-schools often find themselves painfully con- 
fused and baffled by the disagreeing statements madé in 
their books of reference. After such experiences, one 
fecls like welcoming helps that avoid inconsistencies of 
statement. 

The point of view of Dr. Davis seems to be that of 
one who holds to the first-rate historical trustworthiness 
Some of the writers in 
S aith’s Bible Dictionary regard parts of the Bible as of 
s.cond-rate historical value, and in many recent books 
and articles the range of historical value in the Old Tes- 
tament is taken to be from second rate to fifth rate. In 


of the Scriptural writings. 


contrast with these, Dr. Davis treats every part of the 
Li.vle, not as mechanically inerrant, but as essentially 
truthful. He uses, however, some latitude in the mat- 
ter of textual correction and of apologetic interpretation. 
Marked both are to be 
found, for example, in the article on ‘‘ Chronology."’ 


instances of these processes 
That article implies a much larger number of correc- 
tions of biblical statements than would appear at first 
sight, and in it special interpretations are given to the 
biblical numerals for different eras, to bring them into 
accord with the Assyrian and Babylonian chronology. 

Taken all in all, the book is likely to have a wide 
circulation and great usefulness. 
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The American Standard Edition 6f 
the Revised Bible 


Editor’s Note.—All communications in regard to the Ameri- 
can Standard Edition of the Revised Bible may be addressed to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East Eighteenth Street, New York. 

N order to prevent possible misunderstanding, the 
members of the American Bible Revision Commit- 

tee hereby make the following statement . 
When the Revised Bible appeared in 1885, the Ameri- 
can Committee, in consideration of the expense incurred 


ny A A ish et, ti 2S aN ne ates K's 


ere me — er “ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


by the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, 
pledged themselves for the period of fourteen years 
neither to issue nor to sanction any other edition of the 
Bible than that published by those presses. That period 
will expire in the summer of 1899. 

Anticipating that there would ultimately be a demand 
for an edition embodying the preferences of the Ameri- 
can Committee, this committee has continued its organi- 
zation, and has held meetings from time to time ever 
since 1885, and has paid especial attention to the per- 
fecting of the work represented by the Appendix, which 
has been published in all editions of the Revised Bible 
issued by the University Presses. That Appendix, ow- 
ing to the haste in which it was prepared, on account of 
the pressure brought to bear on the Committee by the 
the Presses, was left in an imperfect condition ; and no 
man, and no body of men, besides the American Com- 
mittee itself, is qualified or authorized to revise and rec- 
tify it, or to publish an edition of the Bible as being that 
of the American Revisers. 

About two years before the expiration of the above- 
mentioned fourteen years, the American Revision Com- 
mittee entered into an agreement with Messrs. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons; of New York City, by which that firm 
was authorized to publish, in or after the summer of 
1899, the American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible. The members of the Committee, on their part, 
agreed to prepare the text for the press. They have 
been, and still are, diligently engaged in this work,—a 
gratuitous work on their part, as it has been from the 
beginning. Besides the comparatively easy task of in- 
corporating the Appendix in the text, they are bestowing 
much time and labor on the work of correcting errors, 
inconsistencies, oversights, and infelicities, such as are 
always incidental to the first edition of a book like this. 
Furthermore, not a few suggestions, some of them of 
considerable moment. which were made by the Ameri- 
can Revisers in the progress of their work, but waived in 
drawing up their Appendix, will be incorporated in the 


text. Moreover, carefully selected marginal references 
will be added, and also paragraph headings. It is hoped 


that this edition will appear in the course of the next year. 

The foregoing statement makes it obvious that no edi- 
tion already issued, purporting to be the American Ver- 
sion, has the sanction of the American Revisers, or can 
be anything but a very defective representation of their 
work. In particular, the American public will be en- 
abled to determine what judgment to pronounce on the 
recently issued and widely advertised edition, calling it- 
self the American Version, but prepared by Englishmen 
who have no authority to represent the American Re- 
visers, and published dcfore the expiration of the four- 
teen years in question, by the same University Presses 
that secured from the American Revisers a pledge not to 
publish an American edition till a/¢er that time. 

The only genuine American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible, when it appears, will have the attestation 
of the American Revisers, and the imprint of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 

By direction of the American Revision Committee, 

GEORGE E. Day, 
New Haven, Conn. Secretary. 


December 10, 1898. 
“22% % 


Italy and the Italians, 
trated, pp. xiv, 441. 
cation Society. . $2. 


Taylor. remo, illus- 
Americaa Baptist Publl- 


By George B. 
Philadelphia : 
To know what books to read as a general preparation 
for a tour through Italy is not easy. There is a large 
range of available literature in English, from pure fiction 
up. But the Rev. Dr. George B. Taylor's Italy and 
the Italians ought to help to solve the problem. It is at 
once general and particular ; it takes in the ancient and 
modern, the natural and the artistic, the civil and re- 
ligious, aspects of this land that has «the fatal gift of 
beauty.’ Dr. Taylor has been a resident there for a 
quarter-century, and knows the people as well as the 
country,—which means, in this case, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, as well as Italy proper. What he tells he tells 
winningly and well. A very few accidental errors, such 
as calling the ‘ Pitti’’ the « Palatine"’ gallery, do not 
injure the serviceableness of the book, and can be easily 
corrected. The author has had good opportunity for 
seeing modern Italy in her historico-religious aspect, and 
his estimations and conclusions appéar to be founded on 
accuracy as to fact, and fairness as to judgment. 


Vol. 40, No. 52 


Thro’ the Year with Kipling. 
& Co. §r. 


Quoted passages culled from the works of ‘the lau- 
reate of the greater Britain"’ are likely to appeal, in this 
year-book form, to a wide audience. Each day has its 
own excerpt touching the nature of which the compiler 
says: ‘‘Many of these bits are far from pleasant ; they 
are, however, stimulating, sensible, 
perience.”’ 


16mo, pp. 144. Boston: Brown 


and true to ex- 
In a word, they are—Kipling. The obvious 
motive of the book is to give a daily emphasis to the 
reader's year with stimulating, sensible, and faithful 
suggestions ; but, while the motive may be single, the 
result is pretty certain to prove double, and of benefit to 
both writer and reader. It is not probable that any one 
would rest content with such mere scraps and morsels as 
these quotations, but, his appetite being whetted, must 
needs turn without delay to the books themselves, and 
read them through from beginning to end, so that be- 
fore he is done he will indeed have passed ‘‘thro’ the 
year with Kipling.”’ 
~ % 
Whittier. Arranged by Anna M. Lucy. 
Boston: Brown & Co. $2. 

Those who love the gentle Amesbury bard (and who 
does not?) will find here a gift-book and souvenir of 
exceptional interest. In lookiig over its handsome 
pages one is struck with the fact that no opportunity for 
illustration has been lost wherein the poet makes refer- 
ence to persons or places. Mach illustration has its 
corresponding quotation, and the reader is thus enabled 
to fix on his optical, as well as his mental, retina the 
picture that the poet saw when writing his illustrious 
lines. It is just this applied system of (if one may be 
permitted to coin a word) supplementation that makes a 
book of the sort under discussion entertaining, that gives 
it its value and its place. The present volume bears 
evidence to the care bestowed upon its arrangement by 
Miss Anna M. Lucy, and does credit alike to her taste, 
and to that of her publishers. 


Oblong 8vo, pp. oo. 
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Literary Notes and News 


In The [London] Expositor for De- 
cember Professor J. Rendel Harris 
continues his study of the Pauline 
Epistles as replies to letters sent by the churches to 
the apostle. He shows that the recognition of this 
character supplies new evidence of their genuineness 
and integrity, enables one to recognize the quotations 
from the letters Paul is answering, and shows that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is not a circular-letter fo a 
group of churches. 


Paul's 
Correspondence 


% 


English, trish, ang [rue wit lives, and the Irish, Scotch, 
Scotch Wit and and English people have furnished 
correc sd their full share of those happy sallies 
which still help to lighten the burden of this latter-day life. 
A great variety of classified wit and humor has been col- 
lected in three small volumes under the titles : English 
Wit and Humor, Irish Wit and Humor, and Scotch Wit 
and. Humor, and compiled by W. H. Howe, in 18g0, 
and the books have been feissued in uniform binding, 
by George W. Jacobs & Co., of Philadelphia, for this 
year’s holiday trade. The three books average about 
225 pages each, are put up attractively in a box, and sell 
for fifty cents a volume. 


% 


A unique and reasonably successful 
attempt to enable busy people to pre- 
pare their Sunday-school lessons in 
their ‘‘one spare moment"’ is carried out in the Vest 
Pocket Commentary on the International Lessons for 
1899, prepared by the Rev. D. M. Tompkins, and pub- 
lished by Forbes & Company, Box 464, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


Pocket Lesson 
Commentary 


It is a book of a hundred and fourteen pages, 
bound in art linen at twenty-five cents, in leather at 
thirty-five cents, and interleaved for fifty cents. It re- 
fers to a whole library of reference literature with each 
lesson, the value of which, to the busy man, would 
seem to be little, since the references are neither classi- 
fied nor specific. The ‘‘reflections’’ are excellent. 
The method of the commentary is distinctly topical, and 
it will be helpful to all those who teach the jesson in 
that way. 
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December 10 to December 19 





Brown & Co., Boston 

‘Thro’ the Year with Kipling. A Year-Book of 
Selections from the Earlier Works of Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling. $r. 

Whittier. Arranged by Anna M. Lucy. $2. 

Doubleday & McClure Co., New York 

The Life of Henry Drummond. By George 

Adam Smith. 
Frances L. Dusenberry, Chicago 


Why I am a Vegetarian. By J. Howard Moore. 
25 cents. 


Harper’s Weekly 


The announcements contained upon this page will give you but a brief idea of the 
valuable and interesting features to appear in HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


The Besi Pictorial History ot Year 
POLITICS 2 2 ART 





The Evangelical Publishing Company, Chicago 
Uncle Sydney's Log School for Boys. By 
Uncle Sydney. 
H. H. Carter & Co., Bost6n 
Meg : And Other Pets. By Mrs. Mary Johnson. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Our Feathered Friends. By Elizabeth and 


HARPER’S WEEKLY in 1899 will stand, as it always has, for purity and dis- 
interested work in the state and national politics of our country, In art the pages of 
the WEEKLY will continue the standard of artistic excellence, with such artists as 
W. T. Smedley, T. de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, Clifford Carleton, and others 
of equal talent, as contributors. 
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Our New Possessions 














ee. | CUBA 2% THE PHILIPPINES ® HAWAII 2% PORTO RICO ene ee 
Harper & Brothers, New York : 3 ‘ : 2 . R R C 4 b ee ittee’s offi 
Diiiaidh : ‘Site Glen ant Gc Deen The will be fully decribed by Phil. Robinson and Frank D. Millet, Caspar Whitney, and { ible 5 ORES 5 Ce 
Relishes and Retelneceses of Otte. Prines William Dinwiddie, in a series of articles which deal with the resources, life, and , ’ cial statement 
von Bismarck. 2 vols. $7.50. , strategic value of these rich and fertile islands. = ’ 
The Christmas Books of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, address 
etc. By W. M. Thackeray. $1.75. ‘SERIAL STORIES } 
= Winthrop | games By Alice Three remarkably strong and extraordinarily interesting serial stories will appear dur- } Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Henderson & Co., Toronto When the Sleeper Wakes With Sword and Crucifix , 
? : ball Sri ‘ Publish b 
Yan ee Solved. By W. J. By H. G. Wells By E. S. Van Zile b ers 
° \e >» BP 7 ” } 
Site & Gheseed, tiscion The Conspirators. Sy R. W. Chambers. 137 East 18th Street, New York 
Pa Om ae Seam REPRESENTATIVE SHORT STORIES by * 


W. E. Norris Henry Seton Merriman E. F. Benson 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York Margaret Sutton Briscoe Hl. S. Williams Owen Hall 


Philip Melanchthon. By James William Rich- 
ard, D.D. §1.50. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago 


A Memorial of a True Life: A Biography of 
Hugh McAllister Beaver. By Robert E. 
Speer. $r. 





$10 A DAY MADE EASY. 

Greatest Home Entertainer and 
Money Maker in the world. Our 
wonderful Ideal Talking Machine. 
Louder and Clearer than any other. 

n your own home you can hear with 
startling clearness speeches by McKinley, Bryan, 
Gladstone, Depew, selections by the world’s famous 
artists, also Sousa’s marine band, comic dialect by 
leading comedians, etc. An unceasing source of enter- 
tainmentand instruction, Talk to it or sing to it and 
it will reproduce perfectly. Anyone can operate it, 
every y can afford one. Big money can be made 
selling them; or bygiving exhibitions. Every one wants 
co hear the W onder of the Age. Write at once for confi- 
dential offer never preteash*i. You will be surprised. 

BROWN-LEW 185 ©O., (Dept. N.), Chicago. 






Industrial Advancement of Our Country 
will be recorded by illustrated articles from week to week, written by Franklin 
Matthews and others who have made a study of the developments—political, social, 
and industrial—taking place within our borders. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 

Our Navy in the War with Spain. By John R. | 
Spears. $2. | 
Silver, Burdette, & Co., New York and Chicago 
Poetry of the Seasons. By Mary I. Lovejoy. 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


will be the subject of a series of illustrated articles, by E. J. Spurr. 


THE LONDON LETTER THIS BUSY WORLD 
By Arnold White By FE. S. Martin 


60 cents. will follow and explai h ht d d t f sprightly : ‘This machine is truly a wonder. 
; ie -_ e . explain the thoug an a department of sprightly paragraphs of road ? 
ae on Straws. By Elizabeth E. Foulke. trend of the British people to-day, most timely interest will be continued, retain- 


The Business End 
of a Sunday-school 


Findy aRdsome little book. New edition. 
to cover. FREE for the asking. Write for it.~~ 


T. H. Hammond, 


Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


interesting to us in view of our new ex- _ ing all the characteristics that have made 
pansion policy. it so popular, 
Music *# Drama * Amateur Sport 


These three subjects will be treated as their seasons demand by E, I. Stevenson, 
J. Corbin, and Caspar Whitney, men eminently fitted for the task. 


First Steps in the History of our Country. By 
William A. Mowry, Ph.D. 60 cents. 
Thomas W hittaxker, 2e.~~ x... 
Psyche: A Study of the Soul. By William 
Reed Huntington, D.D.- Paper, 25 cents: 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Harper’s Weekly, 10 cts. acopy. Subscription, $4.00 a year. 
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{ HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. » * In addition to the 
° t DAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA hh ppp ppp ppp ppp pbs icago LCvening ible asses 
D A —___.... | thousands are studying the Institute Bible Course, 
SR SENET i, Oe aap conducted by MR. Ww. R. NEWELL, which a ars 
epartmen _ == 4-POUND CATALOCUE.FREE! |”: RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


: Send to 158 5th Ave., New York, for free sample. 
isi TALOQUE CONTAINS 1120 PAGES is Oxi2x2 inches in size Sth Ave., New York, for e. 
Advertising Rate ? Tung oes Gar! SRF ComT Aims 10,000 ApS ctions the est most 
} : " a Vn complete and lowest priced catalogue ever ublished . mes THE 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent Lz | aS U Lowest WHOLESALE. CHICAGO ICES OW FveRy ri , cluding | * ' : y George Campbell, D.D., 
; ; 4 everything in Groceries, 7, . ons, Clothing, Cloaks, |§ | R.S., Edinburgh, Scotland. 316 pages. In manila, 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 4 , Sressss, Sacto and — geoweley, Sosass, Magewase, Stowe, ; in morocco, $1.00. Of surpassing interest and in 
s 4 Agrieu! mplemen rnitare. arness, zKies, wing ; Se - » schola q itics. as 
used within a year, or fora apace of not lass than Machines, ang + Greens, Pianos, Musteal Sairenena, Paseo te lie Valuable amd fascinating. yb oh eters ‘aeouh, 
inc j A ti G te. To , , fe ° 
" one inch each issue for a gue Positions may be kath Cnetaote cipaioner et nome neato tdraveretion be buys Wm. M. Bell, Dayton, ¢ - Explanatory circ. on request. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts wit ——— 
other advertisers, provided such positions do nol 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 


and will ~ event him from overcharging you on anything you bur ————— 
} . 
| make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
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The Four Gospels gvensiotes from the Greek 
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the subscribers 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 
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Twiddle your thumbs, 
if you've nothing better to do, in 
the time that’s saved by wash- 
ing with Pearline. Better be 
\ sitting in idleness than to spend 


WS Hy), unnecessary time washing with 


soap, doing unhealthy and weary- 
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ing work. But almost every woman has something or other 


that she talks of doing ‘‘when I get time for it.” Washing 


with Pearline will save time for it. 576 
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. CTI DLAI ED 
THE MESSAGES OF THE ' 


EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
2S PLE IDI GDA 


BY... 
Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literacure Professor of Biblical History and 


in Yale University. Literature in Brown University. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 


Noteworthy Characteristics 


1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
development of prophetic thought in its historical setting. 

2. A parapirase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
made upon its original audience. This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 

3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ‘* Messages ’’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. Technical notes and dis- 
cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. It is essentially a 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 
constant and enthusiastic use. A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 
research or wider reading. 


Square I2mo, pp. 319. 


Price, $1.00. 


and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worth Repeating 


On the Love of Children 
By Francis Turner Palgrave 


O that green hill, the shepherds’ haunt, 
Why speed the children’s feet ? 
And who the Youth that sits alone, 
The clamorous flock to greet? 


His hands are laid above their heads, 
Their faces at his knee : 

His looks are looks of love, yet seem 
Something beyond to see. 


The simple townsmen cross the hill 
And bid the throng away, 

‘Nor préss around the stranger youth, 
Nor by the fold delay."’ 


As ore who smiles and wakes, He lifts 
A child upon his knee : 

**God's kingdom is of such as these ; 
So let them come to me.” 


Ah, Lord and Christ! Thy perfect heart 
No fond excess could touch ! 

But man's best strength is feebleness, 
And we may love too much ! 


Yet maimed the man, or poor in blood, 
Who glows not with delight 
Whene er the little ones go by 
In casual daily sight ; 


Or when the child at mother's knee, 
His altar, lisps a prayer, 

And perfect faith, and utter love, 
And Christ himself, is there. 


Or when the little hands are clasped 
To beg some baby grace, 

And all the beauty of the dawn 
Comes rose-red o'er the face ; 


Or when some elder one from sport 
Her smaller sister whiles, 

And two bright heads o’ershade the book ; 
Half study, and half smiles. 


Ah, Lord and Christ! Thy perfect heart 
No fond excess could touch ! 

Yet when that innocence we see, 
How can we love too much ? 


They twine around our heart of hearts ; 
Their spell we seek in vain ; 

Go, ask the linnet why he sings,— 
He can but sing again ! 


To winter-life their +1+---—--««d breath 
Kenew a later spring, 

O dewy roses of the dawn, 
Fresh from God's gardening ! 


Earth's treasures waste with use ; but thine, 
O Lord! by lessening grow ; 

From love's pure fount the more we take, 
The more the waters flow. 

How should we prize. the things unseen, 
Not prizing what we see ? 

How turn away thy little ones 
Without forbidding thee ? 

The shepherd wills not we should stint 
Or count our kisses o'er ; 

Nor bids us love his lambs the less, 
But him who loves them, more. 


£2 % 


From Our Meighbors 


Christmas Desecration 


From The Religious Review of Reviews 








| 
! 
| 
] 
| reached the level of a commen 


N several particulars the observance of 
Christmas has fallen into disrepute. 
Whatever the cause may be, the fact re- 
mains. 


From a ‘‘holy-day it has 
‘* holi- 
from a religious high day, appeal- 
ing to that which is noblest in mankind, 
it has descended to the depths of dissipa- 


tion and worldly indulgence. It 


day ;"’ 


is en- 
couraging to observe, in some quarters, a 
tendency to reform the usual practices of 
the day. 
There ars two forces in the church 
which have played no small part in bring- 


ing about this undesirable state of affairs, 





and these forces have ever been working 
at thé extremes. First, the liturgical 
churches make too much of the day, as 
the birthday of our Lord, which is ex- 
treme, inasmuch as it is not altogether 
certain that the twenty-fifth of December 


|is the correct day, while on the other 
, hand the non-liturgical churches attach 
| too little importance to -its observance, 
|and so abuses have crept in until it has 


| 


become almost universally observed as a 
day of feasting and gluttony, a day to ex- 
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change presents rather than of giving to 
those from whom no return could be 
expected. Of all the days .in the year, 
Christmas Day is the one when the 
church should enter the homes of the 
sick, suffering, and needy, with the story 
of the coming of the Christ Child, told in 
a simple, straightforward manner, and 
an earnest effort made to promote the 
brotherhood feeling among the people. . . . 

‘*«God so loved the world that he 
gave."’ Gave is the word to emphasize 
in that quotation. 
the soul, 


Where love reigns in 
giving becomes a passion, — 
giving not only of material gifts, but of 
sympathy. A man is devoting himself to 
missionary effort in New York City who 
formerly lived in affluence. Now he 
lives on five dollars a month, exclusive of 
room rent, and out of that he gives many 
pennies and nickels for the relief of some 
one who is worse off than he is. His 
food costs him only four cents a day. 
One can hardly believe it possible to 
maintain life on so small an amount, but 
he certainly seems to be well fed and well 
clothed, and no one would suspect that he 
was underfed. This man is living a 
simple life among the poor, in one of the 
worst districts in the city. He makes 
many calls a day, always trying to find 
some sick person, with whom he chats 
away on commonplace topics, finally 
leading up to the great question, not in a 
cold, formal manner, but in fullest sym- 
pathy. He is leading the life of Christ, 
going about doing good. This is what 
should be done by the whole church on | 
Christmas Day ; then there would never 





a child go to bed hungry, or without | 


some little present to gladden his heart, 
even in a great city: 


Sweep away the feasting-table from the | 
foreground ; let it remain in the back- 
ground where it belongs, and make room 
for the entrance of the Christ Child! Let 
the pulpit give forth no uncertain sound | 
We need toe cultivate 


along this line! 


the spirit which prompted the gift of the 


only begotten Son ; therefore, in the pub- | 


lic congregation and in the Sunday-school, | 
nress home to the hearts of young and | 
old the all-potent truth that ‘it is more | 
. This | 
should be the true significance of the day | 
to every follower of the Lord Jesus. 

Many churches are already practicing 
this idea, and, there is far 
more effort made in the city churches to 
purify the day than in the country.... 
Clear out the worldly celebration, and let 
the real Christian service be held. 


nameline | 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish. Whenanold 
stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 


blessed to give than to receive.’’ 


strange to Say, 
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POCKET EDITION oF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS For acl 








HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 

It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) in the In- 
ternational Series for 1899, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and 
with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just the thing for convenient 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, 
intendent to teachers. 


and from super- 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: “It is capitally gotren up, and will be thoroughly 
utilizable by me during the next year.” 
From Faith Latimer: “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and beauty.” 


From Julia E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Englander wading through the drifts of a blind- 
ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these little books.’ 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. Size, 2% X%4 inches. 224 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; 
five or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or more, go cents eac A. 
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WHY DON'T YOU 


Try one of our Sunday-school 
Magic Lanterns to interest the 
children ? Write for our reduced 
prices and information. 


McIntosh Battery 
and Optical Co. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER 
} Over Fourteen Years of Remarkable Cures , 
Send o 60 page book to the Philadelphia Insti- } 
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| 25,000 


g21-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | estimate free. 


1.¢ 
| C. J. BURTON, Christian Universi ty, Canton, Mo. 
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CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY (ON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIC™'S. 


Leave Chicego every Thursday via Colorado 
Springs and Scenic Route, to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Southern Route leaves Chicagoevery Tuesday 
via Kansas City, Ft. Worth and tk! Puso to Los 
Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are ats ched to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evie 
dence that we offer the best. 

Write for itinerary which gives full informa- 














tion and new map, sent free. Address 
W. J. LEAHY, 111 S. oth St., 7. dae Pa. 
_4OHN HN SEBASTIAN,  G. P. .. Chicago. 
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$7 45 FEE 
' 
SEND US $1. Ay 
and we will send 
you this Feed Cut- 
ter by freight, C. 
0. D., sa t te ex- 
amination. You can 
examine it at your 
freight depot, and if 
found perfectly 
satisfactory and ae Ht 
greatest value 
ever saw or hea of, 
the freight agent 
balance, $6.45 
and 


freight ¢ 
This is the Celebrated Salem Cutter 
for cutting hay, straw or fodder; 
frame heavy solid seasoned hardwood, 
well inished, 11% inch genuine Kager silver steel | 
made with improved adjustments to cut 4: 1, 1% or 
inehes, malleable hopper, extra heavy balance wheel 
Niente 2st running, largest capacity 
Write for 





sae most durable 165-pound cutter oe ade. 
Agricultural Implement Catal 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.),. ‘Chicago, iil. 





WATCH I AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S _ 


“awe Rar - rt! ’ 





Girle oan ket a Nickel-P ae 
w horn: ny a Chain nd C. arm for selling 
16 Eee. Package of Biuin at* 
end your ful  ddres: b 
we will forward the !‘'uine, post-paid, am 
¢ Premium List. No money re 


a lar; ulred. 
BLUINE Co., Pox 3, Concord Junction, Masse 


OUR J899 MACKINTOSH 


out and send to us, state yorr height an aca 
weight, bust measure, length of garment 
from eollar down back to waist line, 
and waist line to bottom ,of skirt 
state color wanted and we wil 
seud you this mackintosh by ex- 
press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 
awination; examine andiry 
it on at your nearest express 
office and if foundexactly as 
represented and by far the 
ee value you ever saw or 
heerd én pur the nt 
ou Nerb IAL aeky CE, €2.¥6, 
and exprevs ch 

THIS Mac KINTOSH is made 

BI ACK or BLUE genuine maINe. 
LEY double texture, waterproof 
BERGE CLOTH, with tancy Pi plaid 


, cents each, 
return mail — 










liring, velvet co , double 
detachable , extra _ 
sweep cape an pan, 


anteed intest style and 
tailor-m 
mi FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of 
hing in ee mackin- 
ample Boo No. 66 C. DRESS, 
cK & CO. (Ise.), AT HICAGO, ILL, 








Can referto John 1). Wattles 
of The Sunday School Times. 


& Co., publishers 





rn ee oe oe a 


vrand success. 
Mahe 


crac jent 


Tuition, diploma, on d degree, 
For circ alare: 


Literature.” $1.00 per month. 


Church Furnishings 


ARE YOU TIRED. 
Of preaching toempty pews on Sunday evening’? If so, 
you nee so no longer, for you can fill them. To 
know how, send a posta A to the address below, and we 
will mail you 1 te so (if required) of our pamphlet, 


‘Solved, or the Sunday Evening Problem.”’ Cata- 
loz of stereopticons and slides, 225 pages, 20c. Hire list 
and War « atalogs he on application. 

LEY BR ITHERS : 

Dept. D 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Branches— Kansas Ci Mo. ro17 W alnut St. 

Boston, Mass., sae 38, 36 Bromfield St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 


NEW LECTURE SETS for the Stereopticon 

to sell or rent, each with reading. Hawaii, 60 

slides ;_ The Story of Segtk ‘0, 60 slides; 

60 slides. or bargain list 

of Sreresptcens, Moving 7 Machines. 

slides in stock Lantern slides RLE and 
whens. BROWN, & EA 

6 Chestnut Street, Phitadelpbia. 


and Sunday School 
Ch CRTERTAINOERTS 
Sermons and Sanda: 
hool lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern an 
Rirrentutes vi ewe. wipers epoacetas, aos etous. 
articulars &n "OS ctieia pag Loy - ani 
Mea LLis TER, Mt}. Optic 49N ty Me Ee 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


| For eiectric, oo oil. LIGHT 


| dimensions. 1. P. jLipec nd Sst Peari St., New York 


Porto "Rico, 


colored. 










































opvriont. 
*“°*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD 


go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap, Try it. 

Love's Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to | 
please her household, and owt te herself to death in the | 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if things are upturned while hcuse- 
cleaning goes on—why, blame her agaim One foment 
is within her reach. rf she uses Sapolio everything will 
look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over. to. 28. 


B. & B. 


For nice waists 
and girls’ pretty dresses 


we've a special lot of choice all-wool Zibeline 
Plaids, 46 inches wide, 35¢. yard—half price 
—the styles and quality will show it—and 
rove this offering to be of interest in every 
ome where The Sunday Schou! Tiruvo is scad. 
They’re plaids of quiet tone—blue, green, 
garnet, etc.—not bright, but color enough to 
give them good tone—styles that will be ap- 
proved by all people of taste. 
All wool— 46 inches wide—35¢. 


holjvéi a@ hundred styles plaids here, toc. to 
$1.50 yard. 

Send also for samples of the remarkable 
dress goods at §0c. yard—4qz2 inches to 52 
inches wide—ten different choice dressy styles 
including Camel-hair Checks, Boucle effects, 
silk and wool novelties, and cheviots that will 
be appreciated for new dressy mid-winter 
dresses. ¢ 

If you haven’t yet received our 250 page 
illustrated catalog, send your name and 


address. . 
BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


yard— 


UBIfOAM 

the perfect liquid 
dentifrice, is children’s 
delight. . Its delicious fra- 
grance and flavor makes 
cleaning their teeth a 
please. 


Many 


caroful mothoro 





preserve the temporary 
teeth by the daily use of 


Runifoam 


thusensuring theirchildren 


sound permanent teeth. 


Popular price, 25c. 
vial. Address E. Ww. 


Send 2c. stamp for sample 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 
HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 3 ft. 4 in., 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft 





| of leading philologists and educators. 





Spokes 1 1-16 or 11-8 in. For any other 
sizes send for catalogue. Cut this ad out 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we will send them 
by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THES at your 
freight depot and then pay freight ageat 

balance, $5.50 and freight charges. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (iney CHICACO, ILL. | 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





December 24, 1898 











Sty‘e 
516. 4 


a 





rameus Queen Quality 


THE MOST WONDERFUL VALUE EVER OFERED FoR $3.00. 


A Term 
or a Year 


At the New England 
Conservatory, includ- 
ing room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or 
if preferred. 
illustrated 








college 
Send for 
booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls 
have earned, through 








us, a complete 
sical education. 


mu- 


Shoe won 








TION to the wearer. 





has no equa’. 


so good a shoe can be made for $3.00, 





If your dealer hasn't them, we 
will send a pair, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of $3.00. 











Foerderer’s Vici Kid 
Used Exclusively. 





HIGHEST QUALITY of Material and Workmanship. 
IMPORTED DESIGNERS of RARE ABILITY have produced a shoe which is a REVELA- 
For stylish effect, retaining its shape, and fitting where others fail, it 


We are the LARGEST MAKERS of women’s fine shoes inthe WORLD. This explains how 





On Every Pair 
THOS. G. PLANT CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Send for artistic illustrated 
catalog, FREE, giving full de- 
scription and how to order. 


$2,90 "scoc' TANK HEATER 
* 6. 

‘ive cents worth of soft coal per day 
and this tank heater will heat the water for 
60 head of stock, can’t burn out, madefrom 

heavy GALVANIZED STEEL, 26 inches high, 
willkeep the water from freezing in larg- 
est tank in zero weather, fire never goes 
out, ashescan be removed without dis- 
turbing the fire or removing heater from 
tank, will bern anything, no heater made 
requiring so little attention | 
more durable. WRITE FOR OUR FR 














Made in 
Thirty Styles. 

















Heavy Clota, Leather Back, Large Octavo, Denison 
Thumb-index to Order. 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Webster’s Academic Dicti 
Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Boston Herald: 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT CATALOGUR, 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 





A NEW TREASURE FOR THE HOME, CLASSROOM, OFFICE 


Journal of Education, Boston: “ This is a treasure. Noone can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials 
which make this book worth much more than the price to ony student; teacher, or writer’ 


eet THE... 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Compiled by a large corps of experienced lexicographers under direction. | 
of JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor ; FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., Consulting Editor. 


Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclusive features of extraordinary impor- 
tance. It is the work throughout, of many eminent specialists. Every particular of its 
ent has been especially designed to fully meet the most exacting requirements 

of the modern dictionary. In its ampleness, accuracy, authority, and in every other of 
its valuable features, it completely supersedes all the older academic dictionaries, The 
value and convenience of its vocabu and appendix characteristics have never been 
approximated by other works. The type, paper, and binding are of the highest quality. 


COMPARISON PROVES .SUPERIORITY 


‘Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are inevi- 
table.”—The Standard, London, England. 

Vocab. Terme Synonyms Illustrations Antonyms Prepositions Pages 

62,284 5,593 1,225 2,000 { ,000 916 

36,059 3,654 800 NONE NONE 704 

35,773 3,000 266 NONE NONE 688 


“ The Students’ edition of the Standard, just issued, is to be preferred to a'l other dictionaries meant 


Sor office or desk use, and for scholars in academies. It ie quite sufficient for the needs of nine readers in ten.’ 


FEATURES MAKING IT THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES 


A Rich Vocabulary The scope and richness 07 the 
vocabulary are among its most 

important features. Thousands of new words de- 
manded by the progress of science, arts, and philoso- 
y, and by a more extended literary survey, have been 


Nanennes 

Spellings, Pronunciations Al! spellings and pro- 
nunciations were un- 
der supervision of the Standard Dictionary committee 
; di Exactnes and 
simplicity make the system of pronunciation helpful 
and valuable. 








Marvelously Complete Appendix Containing 100 pages includes: Principles and Explanations of-the Scientific Alphabet; 
History, Mythology; Foreign Words, Phrases, etc. ; 


; Pilgrim Fathers and Signers of the Declaration of Independence; Presidents of the Uni State d Sovereig ing : 
Systems of Shorthand and Calendars of the World; Weights and Common an Systems ee ee 





University Degrees; Chemical Elements; 


EVERYWHERE COMMENDED 


A. W. Edson, Associate Supt. Dept. Education, New York City: “A very 


complete and satisfactory dictionary.” 


i,** 


P. W. Boatright, Pres. Richmond College, Va.: ‘ Should be on every stu- 


dent's study table.* 


L. Seeley, Ph.D., Prof. of Pedagogy, Trenton, N. J.: 


marvel." 


Ledger, Philadelphia : “An examination of the new work will 


Public 
confirm the superiority claimed.” 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, Leather Rack, $2.50 net. 


| 


Wa. E. Boggs, Chancellor Univ. of Georgia: “ Very much pleased with 


Full, Accurate Definitions The definitions are 
Sull, exact, and clear. 
Prepared by specialists, they have a technical accuracy 
not to be found in similar works, The aim has been 
to make the do@mitivuc ao cumprehensive and thorough 
as possible. 


System of Capitalization Other dictionaries cap- 
italize every vocabu- 
lary word. The Students’ Standard capitalizes only 
the words that are to be so written. Changes of capl- 
talization in different definitions of the same word are 
indicated in each case. 


Etymological Value The meaning of each word 

- has been traced back in a 
direct line, avoiding all guesses or incursions into 
cognate languages. Being invariably placed after the 
definitions the etymologies do not impede consultation. 


English Classics Feature Meanings of all words 
used in the sixty vol- 
umes of English classics selected by the commission 
of colleges for study preparatory to entering the lead- 
ing colleges have been incorporated in this dictionary. 
No other abridged dictionary has ever had this very 
important feature. 

















I of: t Proper Names in Fiction, Geography, 
Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations; Abbreviations and Contractions; 


casures, Common and Metric Systems; Arbitrary Signs, Symbols, etc. 


IN THE HICHEST TERMS 


Pres. D. H. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.: “‘The most reliable, 
comprehensive, and convenient.” ~ 

Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia: * No other academic dictionary approaches it.” 

Marshall E. Reddick, Maryland School for the Blind: ‘‘ Far surpasses my 
expectations, which were above par.” 

mM. P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D., late Supt. Ethical Culture Schools, N. Y.: 
**The best dictionary for handy use.” 

J. D. Moffat, Pres. Washington and Jefferson College: 
with it.” 


“The book is a 


‘‘Am delighted 





Bound in Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb Index, 50c. extra. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price by 


WARD & COW, Lincoln Building, Union Square, NEW YORK. 








not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 








LO OOO SS CL LL ALGO IER, ee ay 
— -_ 


